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DEDICATION 

To the Trustees, Teachers, and Friends 
of this School, one and all, whether or 
not herein named, who, by persistent toil 
and personal sacrifice, fanned that fitful 
flame which has become a veritable torch 
in education. 



FOREWORD 

The articles herein presented were written by the author at 
the request of the school authorities of Worcester Academy. 
Originally published, in series, in the Academy Bulletin (June, 
1916-June, 1918) they were designed to rescue the local story 
of the School and the data of its early principals from the ob- 
livion which practically threatened. At the request of the 
Trustees, the articles are now collated in a little volume that 
their contents may find a more permanent form for the custody 
of interested persons and depositories. 

So interwoven are facts regarding the local story and the 
chronology of the principals, that, of necessity, some data 
receive double mention. With this apology only, the tale is 
submitted to any interested reader, by the School Physician. 
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The Three Locations of the Academy in Worcester 

An Antiquarian Quest 

Not every man, upon whom Fortune has smiled or Fame conferred her 
diploma, is willing — still less anxious — to have his birthplace unearthed 
or his family tree labelled. As with individuals, so is it with institutions. 
But Worcester Academy need make no apology for the location of her 
early life, nor for the worthiness of her forebears. 

Four score and two years ago, a group of sterhng men, chiefly, if not all, 
of the Baptist faith, feeling that a need for a boys' school existed in Wor- 
cester County, voted "to found a school whose advantages for elementary 
instruction should be of the first order; under good moral and decidedly 
religious influence ; where every possible advantage should be afforded for 
productive manual labor; so that the instruction, while good, should not 
be expensive." 

These worthy founders, whose names are prominent in the business as 
well as the educational annals of this region, incorporated in 1834, with a 
paid up capital of $5,000, the Worcestei' County Manual Labor High 
School, with Isaac Davis as President, an office which he filled with great 
zeal and success for thirty-five years. 

They purchased a farm of about 60 acres (at about $70.00 per acre), 
"a mile west of the village of Worcester, on the south side of the old Post- 
Road from Boston to New York, eml^-acing a rise of gound which com- 
mands one of the most delightful views and secures one of the most health- 
ful locations imaginable. " 

This location, having a frontage of 1,100 feet on what is now Main St. 
(as may be seen from the accompanying plan, plotted by the author of 
this article from original records), extended from near Lagrange St. to the 
corner of Hammond St. From these two points it extended southerly, 
on practically parallel lines, over the ridge, the highest land adjacent to 
Alain St. It ran down the precipitous further side of the ridge (still in 
evidence near the South Worcester station), and over the flat and at that 
time swampy ground loeyond to the so-called "Mill Brook," which cut 
what is now known as Crompton Park on its meandering course to the 
Middle River below Holy Cross College. 

This farm was, at the time, uncut by any street or roadway; the more 
elevated northern half being well suited for tillage. No buildings were 
upon it. The view from its ridge was "a ■nide stretch of rural and agri- 
cultural scenery." The old Post-Road had not over a half dozen houses 
in two miles south of the present Post-OfRce. No railroads were in sight; 
but the boats on the Blackstone canal might be seen passing through the 
valley which intervened between this original site and T^nion Hill, on which 
Worcester Academy now stands. 

This early effort to introduce manual labor as an element in education 
is, perhaps, the first of record hereabouts. In this instance, the labor was 
confined to farm-work; and "students, who had arrived at ^-ears of 
manhood, received eight cents per hour, if able to perform the accustomed 
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Plot of the Farm-site of 

Worcester County Manual Labor High School, 1834 

Worcester Academy, 1847 

(The heavy lines trace the exact boundaries of the original tract; the lighter background 
represents the present streets, etc.) 
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8 PRINCIPALS OF WORCESTER ACADEMY 

service of a laboring man ; boy's rate of pay being graduated at same com- 
parative lates. " It is recorded that students earned sums varying from 
one to ten dollars per term. 

The school was thus divided into two classes, with distinction between 
boys who worked in part-payment of board, and those who escaped 
manual labor by paying cash. A student of those days (Mr. Nathaniel 
Paine) recalls that these two classes dined at separate tables, but with 
substantially the same fare; except that the work-boys' table was not 
supplied with doughnuts. 

Tuition was given in the Classical department for $6.00 per term; and 
in the English departments for S5.00, for like period. Room-rent was 
$2.00 per term; and board at $1.20 per week (without washing). 

The first building, the Chapel, and the adjacent "Mansion House," 
residence of steward and students, faced the Post-Road on the summit 
of the ridge at the present Oread St. In 1848 the large building, "Academy 
Hall, " was erected, though against the advice of the President. It may be 
noted as of interest here that the "Mansion House" is still standing (at 
the dotted location x on Benefit St.), where the author of this sketch has 
found patients in its low-studded third story, the ceiling of which is within 
easy touch of the up-reaching hand. And it is further noted that the 
bricks from the demolition of "Academy Hall, " six years after its erection, 
furnished material for four brick tenement houses known as "Brick City" 
on Canterbury St.; the very first buildings to dot the unbroken fields in 
that neighborhood. 

The first principal was Rev. Silas Bailey, who opened the school with 
30 pupils. Four years later, the school had 135 students, only 18 of whom 
were from Worcester. In 1838, Prof. S. S. Greene, known to more than a 
generation of Brown boys as " good old Betsey" began a term of two years; 
to be succeeded, in 1840, by Nelson Wheeler, under whose guidance the 
school reached the highest success of its early days. 

But from the outset, as ever after, necessities far exceeded the liberality 
of friends; and in 1844 signs of weakness came, when the Trustees voted 
to close the School, "pending contributions to hquidate debts." After 
a period of nearly a year, sufficient ($6,000) was raised; and in addition 
a "fund of $5,000 for tuition of pious indigent young men of the Baptist 
denomination." 

The first highway to invade the farm limits was Southbridge St. ; soon 
followed by the "Western R. R." (1839), by the Norwich & Worcester 
R. R. (1840), and by the Providence & Worcester R. R. in 1847. In this 
invasion of the swampy fiat lands of the Academy was found a ready 
expedient to relieve the faltering treasury. Hence in 1844 the Trustees 
sold all the land south of Southbridge St., including the present real 
estate of the Worcester Gas Light Co. and of the Bowler Brewery. In 
1845 they sold the tract between Southbridge St. and the N. and W. R. R.; 
and finally, in 1849, from the hitherto intact Main St. frontage, they 
opened a street and sold all the area west of it. From the substantial 
aid which this sale brought to their embarassed resources they named this 
street "Benefit;" and here the writer finds a point of personal interest 
in that, within this last sale was included his birth-place lot, at the spot 
marked w. 
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In spite of these temporary reliefs the fortunes of the school (now known 
since 1847 as Worcester Academy) continued to ebb; and, in 1852, the 
Trustees voted to lease to Eli Thayer the remaining property of the school 
for seven years, at an increasing annual rental. This remarkable man, a 
graduate of the Manual Labor School, and later of Brown University 
(1845), came directly from college to be a teacher in this school, and was 
later its principal. About 1848-9 he built upon "Goat Hill," facing the 
Academy on the opposite side of Main St., the castle-like structure which 
is still a landmark, standing in empty silence amid crowded dwellings. 
Here, in a curriculum modified from that of Brown, he offered the first 
chance for collegiate education to young women of this country. 

It is said that he, though the second-comer to the neighborhood, did 
not fancy the proximity of the new academy to his "Oread Institute," 
and hence came his offer to lease out the new school. The writer has it 
on good contemporary authority that his dislike was reciprocated by the 
boy students, who one night hung him in efHgy from an apple tree limb on 
his premises. 

Mr. Thayer's lease included the "real estate and all personal property 
except the horse and appurtenances"; and said Thayer "bound himself 
to cultivate the lands in a husband-like manner ; to take good care of the 
trees; to keep walks and fences in good repair ; " and agreed " that Trustees 
should have the right to reject any teacher nominated by him; and that 
the Principalship should be filled by a respectable member of a regular 
Baptist Church, amply qualified for the position." Further he agreed 
that "religious meetings should be held as often as once per week, and 
that scholars shall be required to attend some religious meeting on the 
Sabbath." 

A "circular" of the Worcester Academy (date 1852-3) calls attention 
to the "flourishing young ladies Seminary, just across the way: which, 
though having no connection with the Academy, offers very favorable 
opportunity for brothers and sisters to attend the respective schools 
which have identical vacations and anniversaries only a day apart." 

While for cuts to illustrate properly this article, the writer has had to 
depend chiefly upon drawn sketches, he is fortunate to possess a photo- 
graphic view, taken at this period (1853) from the very front of the Acad- 
emy buildings, showing the sister institution on the opposite hill in the 
full tide of its pristine glory. It requires but a slight stretch of imagina- 
tion to identify the cow, tethered on the Academy property in the fore- 
ground, as the probable source of the lacteal fluid supplying the table. 
Aiid here we note that the land on which she placidly grazes, though closely 
adjacent to the present whirling tide of trolley and auto traffic, is still 
free of building at time of this writing. 

This arrangement of lease proving unsatisfactory, the Trustees (in 
1854) sold to Mr. Thayer (for $45,000) all their remaining real estate. 
Then after considering and rejecting one proposition to transfer their 
assets to Newton Theological Seminary, and a second proposition to con- 
solidate with the Ladies' Collegiate Institute, then occupying the present 
Davis Hall on Union Hill, they voted to purchase (for $9,000) the abandon- 
ed building of the American Antiquarian Society at the corner of Belmont 
and Summer Streets. 
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12 PRINCIPALS OF WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Here, for a decade or more, under frequently changing principals, the 
Academy led a precarious and inefficient existence, the Trustees paying 
its principal a small annual stipend, allowing him to conduct the school 
much as he pleased at his own risk of profits. In 1867, the Trustees 
seriously planned to give up its assets to the Newton Theological Institu- 
tion to "establish an elementary course for students in that institution, 
who could not study Greek or Hebrew. " 

They petitioned the Legislature saying that "Worcester Academy — 
in operation for over thirty years — has accomplished much good in the 
cause of Education. But now that common schools of the state have been 
raised to a standard where young men in Grammar and Classical High 
Schools can be fitted for College as thoroughly as at the best-regulated 
Academies, the great object of Worcester Academy has been superseded." 

Mr. A. P. Marble, afterward Superintendent of Schools of Worcester 
for twenty-five years, was at this period the principal of the Academy. 
Under his direction the school had gained somewhat in patronage and 
public esteem. 

This petition, though endorsed by the Worcester Baptist Association, 
was opposed by a counter-petition signed by some 300 remonstrants, in- 
cluding many leading citizens of Worcester. The proposition was vetoed 
by the Legislature, which refused to grant the requisite authority for the 
voluntary suicide. 

So its always-generous and far-seeing President, Isaac Davis, (in 1869) 
purchased privately (for $40,000) the property on Union Hill known as 
"Dale Hospital," belonging to the then defunct "Ladies' Collegiate 
Institute. Mr. Davis took the assets of the Academy, and made up the 
balance of the purchase money from his private purse. 

This new home of the school was situated amid almost as rural conditions 
as that abandoned on Main St. fifteen years before. Only an occasional 
residence was on Providence St., and houses were thinly scattered down 
the fronting slope of the hill, while the view in all directions was entirely 
unobstructed. 

This building had already had a romantic and checkered history. In 
1865, Dr. Calvin Newton, a graduate of "Berkshire Medical College," 
established in Worcester a Botanico-Medical College, which, after much 
opposition to the so-called medical reform taught by its founder and his 
sect, found itself (in 1849) in possession of a legal charter from Massachu- 
setts under the name of " Worcester Medical College. ' ' The main building 
designed by Elbridge Boyden, architect, was first built: and here (1852) 
in " Aesculapian Hall" (later the Chapel) was held the graduation exercises 
for ten M. D.'s; one of them, a woman. 

Doctor Newton's death, in 1853, ended the temporary prosperity of 
reform medicine in Worcester. Two years later, another educational 
institution, also founded by people of Baptist faith in Western Massachu- 
setts, was induced by local support to come to Worcester and purchase 
the property of the Medical College; and, in addition, five times as much 
land as went with the building, which was then without wings. It was 
proposed to conduct here an institution on much the same basis as that 
of Mt. Holyoke at South Hadley. 
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14 PRINCIPALS OF WORCESTER ACADEMY 

The long-remembered financial panic of 1857-8 well-nigh shipwrecked 
the affairs of this "Ladies' Collegiate Institute," bound, as it was, to com- 
plete the wings to the main building. In 1860 the record of its proceedings 
closed: and a gap comes in the local history of the building, later to be 
'filled by the advent of the U. S. Government, which in 1864 (the third 
year of the Civil War) began the policy of establishing in each state a 
general hospital for the convenient care of wounded enlisted men. 

In these strenuous days of 1918, it is peculiarly fitting that we record 
that our school campus, upon which our students now drill, is hallowed 
by the tread of real soldiers, veterans of the Civil War. Early in February 
(1864), the U. S. Government at an annual rental of 16,000 ,leased the 
property of the defunct "Ladies' Collegiate Institute" whose only building 
was the present "Davis Hall," and erected on its rear land fourteen 
wooden barracks as wards. These were plain wooden structures of uni- 
form pattern, 160 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 14 feet from sill to eaves. 

Each provided a large room for sixty beds, nurses' rooms, diet kitchen, 
bathrooms, etc. They were aligned parallel to each other at right angles 
to Providence Street and symmetrically placed behind Davis Hall. The 
front ends were connected by a wide covered corridor after the usual 
hospital arrangement. Other buildings required by a government 
hospital were also provided: barracks for the guard, commissary store- 
house, stables, steam laundry, morgue, etc. Davis Hall provided quarters 
for staff oflicers, chapel, library room, messroom and private rooms for 
patients requiring more quiet and seclusion than was to be had in the 
general wards. 

The "Dale General Hospital" was regarded as a model of efficient 
construction of that period. It was fully completed and dedicated on 
Washington's Birthday, 1865, with a great deal of ceremony. Many 
notable guests were present; among them were the then famous "War 
Governor," John A. Andrew; Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives (afterward governor of 
Massachusetts) ; the surgeon-general of the United States; the surgeon- 
general of Massachusetts; Doctor Dale, in whose honor the hospital was 
named; two ex-governors of the state; and the mayors of Worcester and 
Boston. 

On a new flag-staff was unfurled a silk flag, the gift of the ladies and 
girls of Worcester. An extract from the presentation letter says: "Long 
may our flag float over land and sea, a terror to tyrants and oppressors 
and an emblem to the world of the American freemen. Let it be ever 
honored more deeply than before in the inmost soul of every American 
citizen and declare to all coming generations that liberty or death is the 
true principle of the American people. " Words of two generations gone; 
yet singularly potent and inspiring in these momentous days. 

An extract from the dedication address by Surgeon Webster, U. S. A., 
voices a fitting tribute to our state: 

"All the world has seen during this war that wherever a Massachusetts 
column passes, a great people follows; not only to stimulate the living 
to fight, endure, and conquer, but to place beneath the suffering, the 
great arm of support and consolation, and to softly whisper in their ear 
of the brightness of eternal anticipations for the brave and good who die 
for their country." 
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But the days of the hospital were numbered because of the ending of 
the Civil War. In December, 1865, this large, efficient plant was aban- 
doned, and the accessory buildings were sold and soon removed, with the 
exception of the central barrack, which stood directly' in the rear of Davis 
Hall on the old oval, and served the Academy as a Gymnasium until the 
building of Walker Hall in 1890. 

But few data are now left to this record. The school continued as a 
second-rate co-educational affair until 1880, when the girls' resident de- 
partment was abolished and their quarters in the South Wing given up 
to the occupancy of boys. 

Here endeth the office of the Antiquarian. Like as in 1882 he wel- 
comed his young fellow-teacher to the school, so here in the chronicle he 
greets the mature principal to whose zeal, foresight, and untiring energy 
the Academy owes its new birth and present abounding life; justifying 
this verdict of a leading educator, qualified to speak: "The out-standing 
fact in the educational annals of New England during the last quarter of 
a century is the rise and growth of Worcester Academy. " 

"Still onward and upward pursue thy fair march!" 

George O. Ward, M.D. 
Instructor (in Mathematics and Science) 1878-82. 



The Principals of Worcester Academy 

A SERIES OF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 



THE ANCESTRY OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

The writer disclaims the title of professional antiquarian. His maiden 
effort in that role, pubUshed in The Bulletin of June 1916, served to chron- 
icle the hegira of the Academy from its original ample and sightly location 
on the "Old Post-Road," clown through the (almost literal) Valley of 
Despair to Lincoln Square; thence mounting, as if with inspired vision, 
to the heights of Providence, the land of promise and success. The favor- 
able comment given this sketch by qualified judges, and the grateful 
recognition of its service to the school from the pen of the principal, have 
induced the author to undertake, at the request of the school authorities, 
a task of much greater magnitude; namely, that of editing, in series, the 
biographical sketches of the sixteen principals, who, from 1834 to 1882, 
preceded the present incumbent, now completing his thirty-sixth year of 
service in this school. 

Undertaking the task when almost a century has passed since the 
chronicle begins, and quite a third of a cycle has elapsed since the series 
ended, one finds but little help from personal reminiscences of the living, 
and is obliged to depend upon all too meagre and widely scattered data to 
a degree familiar only to the professional genealogist. One might have 
expected that official records of the school would supply v accurate and 
sufficient information of these men, at least while in officio. But alas for 
the failings, not to say inefficiency, of the average secretary of boards! 
Careful and minute search of eighty-two years of the secretaries' manu- 
script records discloses the fact that, in most cases, either the date of the 
election or of the resignation (and sometimes both) has no mention. 
Indeed, the sixth principal, Avery, who served two years, is not named 
upon the school records. So that, where one should find a veritable mine 
of treasure, he has to be content with rare and minute nuggets, or even an 
empty pan. Facts and opinion have been collated, therefore, from country- 
wide records of institutions, educational and civil, and from private 
sources, elicited only by extensive and painstaking correspondence. 

These sixteen principals were all college-bred, and all were college 
graduates except the ninth. Ten were from Brown; two from Waterville 
(later Colby); one each from Yale, Middlebury, and Madison (later 
Colgate); while the non-graduate spent two years at Brown. The first 
principal entered the ministry of the Baptist faith after ending his principal- 
ship. Four ordained ministers of the same faith held the office, not over 
two years each, seemingly as makeshifts in the quavering years of the 
school's career. 

As an evidence that these men were not without local influence in com- 
munity affairs, it is here noted that Principals Wheeler, Thayer, Burnett, 
W. S. Greene, and Reynolds were, during their tenure at the Academy, 
members of the High School Committee of the Worcester School Board; 
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. that Principal Wheeler, on retiring from the principalship, became pnnc Pal 
of the High School for five years; while Principal Marble left an indelible 
mark of his efficiency in his quarter-century of service as superintendent 
of our city schools. j. .,, , 

Incidental to this undertaking, the author set out to secure tor illustra- 
tion and permanent memorial portraits of these principals, contemporary 
as far as possible with their respective terms of service. In this endeavor 
which seemed at the outset almost hopeless, success has rewarded persistent 
effort in all of the sixteen. 




Photograph by Author 

The Old Bell — Now on the Tower of New Gymnasium 

Removed from Academy Hall to Oread Institute by Eli Thayer, 1854. Restored to Worcester Academy 

(at request of Doctor Ward) by Mrs. Joseph Fels, present owner of Oread property, 1917. 



The chronological list is correct as to years, but, as in the unprosperous 
periods changes were often made in mid-year or even in mid-term, no 
attempt has been made in the list proper to define the epochs with minute- 
ness. The subjoined notes preserve for record the writer's authorities 
for the minutiae. 

By no means the least valuable fruit of this research has been found 
the discovery of several unique memorials of the school's antecedents. 
Mrs. Henry A. Wheeler of New Jersey, the daughter-in-law of Principal 
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Wheeler, gives a beautiful heirloom daguerreotype of "Master Wheeler," 
the only original picture of him in existence, for permanent keeping in the 
Nelson Wheeler Library. And the old bell, which nearly a century ago 
in the belfry of "Academy Hall" began to call the boys of the "Manual 
Labor High School," now, restored to this school after sixty-three years 
absence by Mrs. Joseph Fels of Phildaelphia, rests on the Gymnasium 
Tower, awaiting its proper place in the advent of a new chapel. Truly 
priceless are these unique and appropriate gifts from their worthy and 
generous donors! 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE WORCESTER ACADEMY PRIXCIPALSHIP 



1. Silas Bailej' 

2. Samuel Stillman Greene 

3. Nelson Wheeler 

4. Eli Thayer 

5. Charles Chandler Burnett 

6. Eleazer James Avery 

7. William Shaw Greene 

8. Werden Reynolds 

9. .lames Royal Stone 

10. Ambrose Pascal Sevilon Stuart 

11. Charles Ayer 

12. Albert Prescott Marble 

13. WilKam Carey Poland 

14. David Weston 

15. John Day Smith 

16. Nathan Leavenworth 

17. Daniel Webster Abercrombie 

18. Samuel Foss Holmes 



GRADUATE OF TEBII 

BEGAN 

Brown, 1S34 1834 

Brown, 1837 1838 

Yale, 1836 1840 

Brown, 1845 1847 

Brown, 1839 1849 

Brown, 1845 1852 

Waterville, 1S49 1854 

Middlebury, 1839 1858 
Brown (non-grad.) 1839 1860 

Brown, 1847 1862 

^ladison, 1849 1865 

Waterville, 1861 1866 

Brown, 1868 1868 

Brown, 1859 1870 

Brown, 1872 1872 

Brown, 1874 1875 

Harvard, 1876 1882 

Wesleyan, 1904 1918 



AT TEBM 

AGE ENDED 



25 
28 

26 
27 
35 
37 
32 
45 
42 
42 
39 
30 
23 
34 
27 
26 
29 
37 



1838 
1840 
1847 
1849 
1852 
1854 
1858 
1860 
1862 
1865 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1872 
1875 
1882 
1918 



The authorities for the dates of the beginning and close of the several terms of service 
in the foregoing list are : 

Bailey. Wore. Acad. Rec; "Elected Apr. 28, 1834; resigned, Oct. 1, 1838." 

S. S. Greene. Beginning, Brown Rec. Ending, Wore. Acad. Rec. "Resigned Apr. 

22, 1840." 
Wheeler. Yale Historical Records. 
Thayer. Autobiography. 
Burnett. Beginning, Wore. Acad. Cat., 1850. 
Avery. Wore. Acad. Cat.: "Began 1852." 
W. S. Greene. Colby Records: "Sept. 18.54— July 1858." 

Reynolds. Beginning, Middlebury Rec; Ending, Wore Acad. Rec: "Resigned, 
Jan. 23, 1860." 

'Elected, Jan. 23, 1860; resigned, Oct. 10, 1862." 
"Elected, Oct. 10, 1862." 

Elected, Jan. 25, 1865; resigned, Aug. 24, 1866." 
"Elected, Aug. 24, 1866." 
Beginning, Brown Rec. Ending, Wore Acad. Rec. : " Retiring Jan. 31, 1870" 
Beginning, Newton Theol. Rec. 
Smith. Autobiography, "Jan. 1872 — Dec. 1875." 

Leavenworth. Brown Necrology, "Dec. 1875, — died in office, Nov. 1, 1882." 
Abercrombie, immediate successor of Leavenworth — Principal Emeritus, 1918. 



Stone. Wore. Acad. Rec: 
Stuart. Wore. Acad. Rec. 
Ayer. Wore. Acad. Rec. 
Marble. Wore. Acad. Rec 
Poland. 
Weston 




Silas Bailey, D.D. 

First Principal, Worcester County Manual Labor High School 

1834— 183S 

From photograph owned by Academy 
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SILAS BAILEY, D.D. 

The First Principal, 1834-38 

Silas Bailey was bom in Sterling, Mass., June 12, 1809, the son of 
Benjamin and Abigail Bailey. Of his youth we learn that in 1828 he went 
to fit for college at Amherst, Mass., but finished his preparation at Leicester 
Academy. In 1830 he entered Brown University on account of his admira- 
tion for President Wayland, who "often expressed his high regard for his 
pupil Bailey." 

Directly after graduation, 1854, he, "late of Brown University," as the 
records of this school affirm, was elected Principal of the Worcester County 
Manual Labor High School, then just established on its 60-acre farm- 
site on the "south side of the Old Post-Road, a mile from the village of 
Worcester." The founders of this school, sterling men, nearly if not all 
of the Baptist faith, had evidently selected their first principal with 
great care, and his character and temperament were consonant with the 
temper of the Board of Trustees, as may later be shown by excerpts from 
its usually scanty records. His salary was $600, which, three years later, 
was raised to $900. Whether he was "found" or no, deponent saith not. 
His task in organizing the first effort hereabout to introduce manual 
labor as an element in education was no light one. This labor, it is true, 
was only out-of-door farm-work on the land of the school. In August, 
1835, a year after the founding of the school, he writes the trustees: "The 
manual labor department has been more efficient than at any time pre- 
viously. Many students have been able to pay their tuition by labor 
(at eight cents per hour), and some have paid their board also by like 
work; and it is but justice to state that those who have shown greatest 
improvement are the young gentlemen who have spent a portion of each 
day in Manual Labor. " 

It is evident that there was thus early a movement to eliminate this 
phrase from the legal name of the school, for he adds: "When under 
our present plan, a large amount of our land shall be turned into gardens, 
we feel confident that the term "Manual Labor" should not be erased 
from the name of the Institution, and that the Committee did not err in 
selecting the rapidly-gi'D^^dng village of Worcester for the location of the 
School." 

During his term of office, the school had two buildings only, the chapel- 
recitation structure, and the Mansion House, where dwelt the dual faculty 
(principal and one assistant), with the steward and students. Of these 
there were thirty at the opening; and 155, four years later, when Mr. 
Bailey resigned (1858) . When he declared his purpose to end his principal- 
ship, the secretary of the trustees records that a committee was appointed 
to "supply the vacancy if he persists;" and that the trustees "have entire 
confidence in the ability of Mr. Bailey to sustain the high reputation 
which the institution had already required under his superintendency. 
He became its Foster Father at its birth, and by his prudence, skill, and 
judgment it has grown up to manhood under his paternal care, and it 
holds, in our estimation, a rank second to no other institution of its charac- 
ter in the Commonwealth; and we yet cherish the hope that he will not 
cast it off until it has reached its endowment, nor withdraw his protecting 
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hand before its pecuniary affairs shall have been so arranged as to place 
it in an attitude of fair and honorable competition with the Academies of 
other denominations in the State. " 

In spite of this remonstrance Mr. Bailey "persisted, " and was succeeded 
by Samuel Stillman Greene (1838). 

"After having made some theological preparations" he was (in Decem- 
ber, 1839) settled as pastor of the Baptist Church in East Thompson, 
Conn., where he remained until 1842. From this latter date until 1845 
he was agent of the Missionary Union of the State of New York, resigning 
to assume the pastorate in Westborough, Mass. Here he served from 
1845 to 1847, when he was called to a professorship in Granville College, 
Ohio, and he was later president of that institution. In a five-year term 
he "left a profound impress upon many young men by his labors in class- 
room and pulpit, as he was both president and pastor of the college church." 

In 1852 he became president of Franklin College in Indiana, an office 
which he held for ten years, resigning to become pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Lafayette, Ind. In 1866 he became a professor in Kalamazoo 
Theological Seminary, and later acted as president of Kalamazoo College, 
until, on account of impaired health, he returned (1869) to Lafayette, 
Ind., intending there to spend the rest of his life. While a resident at 
Kalamazoo he received his D.D. from Madison University. 

In 1873 he went abroad for the purpose of traveling in the East. He 
visited Syria, and had returned to Paris on his homeward journey when 
he died in the French capital June 30, 1874, at the age of sixty-five. 

He married Mary A. Goddard of Grafton, Mass., who died in 1873. 
Later he married Rosa H. Adams, a returned missionary, who survived 
him. He left no children. 

The portrait from which the picture of this article is copied was evi- 
dently taken some years after his service in the Academy. A student of 
physiognomy can read in the face the character of an orthodox, if not 
stern, religionist. Here must be preserved some excerpts from the secre- 
tary's record of those early days, photographing Principal Bailey's charac- 
ter and temperament in his own words. When he writes to the trustees 
hardly a full year after the founding of the school, he evidently had not 
found his boys sufhciently orthodox, for he recommends "adding a bj^- 
law that if any student after having been kindly admonished for the 
offence, shall persist in the use of profane language in any of its forms of 
irreverence, it shall be the duty of the Principal immediately to dismiss 
him from the Institution. " This was adopted by the Board. He further 
adds: "Experience has taught the necessity of such a law. If there is 
any place which should be kept from all demoralizing influences it is the 
Nursery of Youth. There the name of God should never be mentioned 
but with deepest reverence; neither should Religion itself, or any of its 
awful denunciations be alluded to but with feelings suited to their solemn 
reality. It is surely unnecessary to inform a Board of Trustees how 
rapidly seeds of any kind of vice spring up in soil exposed even only for a 
short time to the thoughtless efforts of a Heaven-daring Blasphemer." 

It may be fairly assumed that Professor Bailey, in the after years, 
softened and discipHned by a long period of successful teaching and 
administration, would have couched his opinion on this subject in language 
less sophomoric, though perhaps quite as effective. 
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SAMUEL STILLMAN GREENE, LL.D. 

The Second Principal, 1838-40 

Samuel StiUman Greene was bom in Belchertown, Mass May 3, 1810, 
the eighth of eleven children. Descending from a family that came from 
England and settled in the eastern part of Massachusetts, very soon after 
the landing of the Pilgrims, he inherited that vigor and energy for which 
the early New England stock was famous. His father, Ebenezer Creene, 
was a farmer, a man of good education for the times, frequently teaching 
the district school in the winter season, and known in his region as Master 
Greene. " From him the son inherited a logical mind, exactness m method 
and clearness in teaching; traits which he doutbless improved upon. 

Young Greene began his education upon the hearth-stone, by the 
light of the open fire. Procuring with difficulty a Latin grammar and a 
geometry, we see him. after a hard day's work in the fields, with a blazing 
pine knot for a student lamp, pursuing the elements of language and 
mathematics, meeting and mastering by himself their difficulties, and 
enjoying in anticipation the mines of wealth opening before him. In 
addition to home instruction, and that of the district school, he received 
much assistance and encouragement in mathematical study from one 
"Master" Norcross, a distinguished mathematician of the neighborhood, 
who inspired in him a love for the study. 

In his eighteenth year, he attended a select private school in Leicester, 
Mass., taught by his brother. Rev. John Greene; and in the next year 
began teaching district school in his own town at $10 per month. Teach- 
ing and studying in turn for several years, he entered Brown in 1833, so 
under-prepared that he spent his freshman vacation in earnest preparatory 
work. 

Despite this handicap, he was graduated in 1837 with the highest 
honors of his class. For the three years next following, he taught in the 
Worcester County Manual Labor High School, one year as assistant, and 
then for two years as its second principal. His resignation is recorded 
August 22, 1840, and was accepted by the trustees "with regret that the 
state of his health obliged him to resign." 

While at Worcester in 1839, he married Edna Ameha Bartlett of this 
city. She died in 1851, leaving one son, Frank Bartlett, who was graduated 
from Brown in 1872 and taught the following year in" Worcester Academy. 
Professor Greene later married (1854) Mary Adaline Bailey of Salem, 
Mass., who survived him with two sons: John Stimson (Brown,. 1882), 
and Samuel Stuart (Brown, 1883); and one daughter, Alice, wife of 
Richard B. Comstock (Brown, 1876) of Providence. 

Professor Greene's subsequent career was a succession of responsible 
educational offices. In 1840 he was appointed superintendent of schools 
in Springfield, the first office of its kind in Massachusetts. In this office 
for two years he exhibited originality and power of organization in a path 
hitherto untrodden. From 1842 to 1849 he taught in the public schools 
of Boston, "the best teacher in the service." Two years subsequent to 
1849 he again filled a new office, that of Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. In 1851 he was made superintendent of schools in 
Providence, R. I., and coincidentally appointed Professor of Didactics 
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in Brown University. In 1855 he was called to the chair of mathematics 
in his Alma Mater, and in 1864 was made Professor of Astronomy, a 
position which he held for the remainder of his life. Brown gave him her 
highest degree, LL.D.. in 1870. . 

His interest in the cause of popular education was unceasing. Eighteen 
years he was a most efficient member of the school committee of Providence 
always ready with voice or pen to further the interests of sound learning. 
He was a man of strong convictions, the result of profound thought, 
resting on a firm base of truth and sound common sense. 

It is the special office of this chronicle here to speak of his everabiding 
interest in the Academy, in which he began his distinguished career. 
He was a trustee from 1852 till his decease. Not only had he acquired 
a love for the school while here as a teacher, but his convictions were 
strong and pronounced in favor of first-class academies, as institutions 
best calculated to bring the first grades of higher education to the homes 
and within the means of the masses. 

For more than a quarter of k century Worcester Academy passed through 
a varied experience of fortune and misfortune, until he saw it finally de- 
cline to a state of almost lifelessness. The trustees felt that it was so 
far from accomplishing the work designed by its founders that they 
favorably considered the project of turning over the endowments to 
another institution (the Newton Theological Institution) and allowing 
Worcester Academy to be numbered among the things that were. This 
proposition nearly crushed out what, little life remained. Professor 
Greene came to the rescue, opposing the scheme with all his might. By 
his efforts he changed the sentiment of the trustees, whom he induced to 
retain the endowment, and increase it. It will be remembered that at 
this period the school was in the old Antiquarian Hall at Lincoln Square, 
a poor building, badly situated and ill-fitted for its purpose. His efforts 
largely contributed to the removal of the school to its present site in 1869. 

Meanwhile Professor Greene was creating a public sentiment in favor 
of academies in general, and of Worcester in particular, by personal 
labor with men of means and infiuence, and by public addresses in educa- 
tional circles. Suffice it to say that through his infiuence more than that 
of any other man, Worcester Academy was rescued from the slough of 
despond, and its face set toward the morning which he lived to see dawn. 

His life ended soon after the coming of the present principal, but his 
keen judgment inspired a vision of coming success. At his last visit to 
this school, bidding Mr. Abercrombie farewell at the station, he put his 
hand on the younger shoulder and said, "Abercrombie, I believe in you!" 
and the end has justified his faith. 

It remains to speak of the leading characteristics of his mature life. 
Of his skill as a teacher, too much cannot be said. He was a constant 
student and advocate of the best pedagogical methods, profoundly appre- 
ciating the dignity of his work. Eight treatises on English grammar and 
language (1846-78) made his name a household word the country wide. 

As an analyst he had no superior. His power of condensation and 
logical arrangement of all subjects with which he had to do was remarkable. 
He possessed a unique faculty of drawing out the pupil, beyond and out- 
side the text, and of inspiring him with desire for original investigation. 
He made the subject of mathematics such a discipline of the mind as to 
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enable the student to lay hold of life-problems with the same habit of 
logical reasoning and deduction. He inspired every young student to 
show himself a man like his mentor; passessing true courage, deep love 
for justice and truth, fervently despising everything false. 

He was a man of strictest integrity, of native dignity, though not devoid 
of humor; almost a boy in his sympathy with college sport. "His bearing 
was so cordial that no true man could do else than trust him, and no 
needy man could ever fear to reveal the heart to him. " 

On January 24, 1883, in the fullness of years, somewhat past the limit 
of the Psalmist, on his morning walk to college duties, planning to visit, 
later that day, this school which he loved so dearly, he fell dead, literally 
in harness. 

His career in Brown is enshrined in sacred memories of all his students 
who loved "Good Old Betsey" with fiHal affection. He left them a blessed 
heritage. 

NELSON WHEELER, A.M. 

The Third Principal, 1840—1847 

Nelson Wheeler, the seventh child of Paul Wheeler, and the fifth child 
of Phoebe Hill, was born in South Royalston, Mass., October 24, 1813. 

Of his early youth there is available little or no record, save that his 
parents were prosperous people; and of these, his father died when Nelson 
was thirteen years of age. 

The records of his native town chronicle the advent on that October 
day of "Lord Nelson Wheeler;" and the archives of Yale, his Alma Mater, 
record his name as "originally Lord Nelson Wheeler." Though the fact 
that he ever held this prefix-name was unknown to present surviving 
members of the Wheeler family, we must assume that his father, Paul, 
was well-versed in English history and had a very profound admiration 
for the heroic admiral to have thus dubbed his boy. 

It does not require a lively imagination to conjure to what boyish 
pranks and epithets he may have been subject by reason of his high-sound- 
ing title. 

When or why he lost the "Lord" and became plain "Nelson Wheeler" 
is not of record. Probably he was shorn of the lordly title very soon 
after his advent at Yale, even if he carried it thither. Even the more 
staid students of that comparatively sober period would have been likely 
to make life uncomfortable for the wearer of such a handicap. 

Of young Wheeler's fitting school we know not; but he entered Yale 
in 1832 where his career was most creditable, and from this coUege he 
was graduated in 1836. 

That he attained some distinction in studies is evinced by the fact 
that in March, 1833 (when a freshman) he received a copy of Dr. John- 
son's works inscribed, "From the President and Fellows of Yale College, 
for excellency in written translation." And again, at a like period in his 
sophomore year, he was honored with a beautiful copy of Shakespeare, 
with similar inscription from the same donors, "for excelling in English 
composition," both volumes bearing the autograph of the then President 
of Yale, Jeremiah Day. He was a member of the Linonian Society. 
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His Alma Mater bestowed upon him the degree A.M. in 1839, which 
degree Qiovoris causa) was also given him ten years later (1849) by Brown 
University. 

After his graduation from Yale (1836), he taught in the Hopkins 
Grammar School (New Haven) ; and later, for about a year, in Townshend, 
Vermont. He then spent some time in the study of Hebrew in the Newton 
Theological Seminary, not, however, with the expectation of entering 
the ministry. 

On April 17, 1839, he married Rebecca, daughter of the Hon. Rufus 
and Sally (Davis) Bullock, of Royalston, a sister of Alexander Hamilton 
Bullock, afterward governor of Massachusetts. His honeymoon trip 
began next day to Plainfield, N. J., where he taught for one year. 

To the principalship of the Worcester County Manual Labor High 
School he came in 1840, though the scanty records of its trustees do 
not record either the election or the resignation of this most efficient prin- 
cipal of the early days. 

Two years after his advent in Worcester (Dec. 28, 1842), the secretary 
records that, "it having been intimated that Hon. Rufus Bullock, of 
Royalston, is disposed to erect on land of this School at expense of $3,000 
a house for use of Mr. Nelson Wheeler so long as he continues connection 
with this institution; Voted to accept the offer with thanks, and to 
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convey a suitable site for house and garden; and that Trustees agree, 
in case said Wheeler should leave the institution, to take the house so 
erected by said Bullock at appraisal of disinterested parties. " 

This projected private residence for the principal on land of the school 
did not materialize; but it is both interesting and proper here to record 
that father-in-law Bullock did build the mansion house now standing 
at the corner of Main and Madison Sts. (known for years as the Lapham 
House) for the joint occupancy of Principal Wheeler and young Alexander 
Bullock (afterward governor). Very soon after, for family reasons, 
Rufus Bullock built, for Mr. Wheeler's especial occupancy, the house 
on the opposite corner of Madison and Main Sts., more recently known 
as the Alzirus Brown house, lately demolished to make way for the build- 
ing of the Worcester Market. Here dwelt Principal Wheeler until 1853. 

His work in directing the fortunes of the school during his term, 1840- 
1847, was strenuous; and it is the verdict of current opinion and such 
records as exist that under his wise guidance the school reached the 
highest success of its early days. His immediate family attributed to 
this strenuous work, his subsequent failing health and untimely end. 
His path was not strewn with roses, for it is of record that (Aug. 12, 1844) 
the Trustees "Voted to suspend school for one quarter; to re-open in 
December, provided $12,000 be raised to liquidate debts; otherwise to 
take measures forthwith to close the institution." Funds were forth- 
coming, and on Nov. 6, 1844, it was "Voted to re-open." With all Mr. 
Wheeler's labors, he served for less than the salary of Principal Bailey; 
for, on Aug. 12, 1846, it was "Voted to raise the salary of Nelson Wheeler 
to $900." 

Failing health and urgent call to less arduous duties led Mr. Wheeler 
to resign in 1847. The corporate name of the institution was by legis- 
lative act (Feb. 24, 1847) changed to Worcester Academy. The earliest 
available catalogue is of this date (Aug. ,1847), and bears the honored 
name of the subject of this sketch as principal and teacher of the classical 
department, with one assistant only, and only one other official, the 
steward. 

It is essential here to note that the total number of students was 118, 
of whom 32 were in the classical department, and of these, only 3 were 
from Worcester. The English department enrolled 86, of whom 21 were 
from Worcester. Of the 118 total, 24 were from outside this state, mainly 
from Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire; while 
one each came from New York and Georgia; and, to maintain the always 
cosmopolitan clientele of the school, was included one aborigine from 
the Choctaw nation. Perusal of this early list shows many family names 
familar in local annals, and some individuals who became citizens prom- 
inent in business and professional careers. 

Some excerpts from the "General Information" of this early pamphlet 
are worth record here : ' ' The Academy is located one mile from the village 
of Worcester, on the road to Leicester, upon a rise of ground which com- 
mands one of the most dehghtful views and secures one of the most health- 
ful locations imaginable. Three railroads already in operation, two 
more just on point of completion, place the institution almost at the 
door of every man in New England, and render it more easy of access 
than any other school in the country. " 
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"The academical year is divided into four terms of eleven weeks each, 
beginning on first Wednesdays of September and December, and the last 
Wednesdays in February and May." This gave only a fortnight's respite 
between terms; no longer summer vacation! 

"Two tables are furnished, to suit the means and tastes of the students. 

One very much after the style of good family board; the other the same 

in all the substantials of life, differing mostly in the absence of tea, coffee, etc. 

"The following may be considered as a near estimate of the necessary 

expenses per term : 

"Board for 11 weeks. 

Tuition, 

Rent of Room and Furniture, 

Fuel and Lights, 

Washing, 

Total, 

The modern "Deposit" is of ancient lineage, for this earliest catalogue 
says: "Parents are recommended to deposit with the Principal all the 
money their student sons may need during the term. " 

Daily chapel was in vogue; every student was "required to attend regular 
forenoon and afternoon service of public worship on the Sabbath." 

The Trustees declare their aim to be a "middle ground above the level 
of District Schools, but not encroaching on ground properly belonging to 
Colleges;" "with advantage of moderate expenses united with location 
more delightful, more central, and more accessible than that of any other 
institution in the country; and with faithful, experienced, and skilful 
teachers, they take pleasure in commending the institution to the patron- 
age of a liberal public, confident that that patronage will neither be un- 
deserved nor speedily forfeited." 

We note here that the land property of the Academy had shrunk during 
Mr. Wheeler's term to less than one-half of its original holding, by reason 
of sale of the southern portion, the low flat land south of the present 
B. & A. R. R. This action led up to the abandonment of the manual 
(farm) labor of students and the speedy change of corporate name of 
the school (Feb., 1847). 

The call to Principal Wheeler before alluded to was to become Prin- 
cipal of the Worcester Classical and English High School. Former Prin- 
cipal A. S. Roe, annahst, remarks: "The High School Committee of that 
day records itself as fortunate to secure this gentleman — a most accom- 
plished teacher and scholar — to succeed its departing first Principal 
(Elbridge Smith); one ably qualified to keep the School up to its high 
standard. As head of the Manual Labor High School, Mr. Wheeler had 
made a very favorable impression upon citizens of Worcester, and in his 
new duties met a cordial reception. His especial department was classics, 
and many citizens, not long since departed, recall with fervor the thorough- 
ness of his instruction. As a manager he had the reputation of being 
rather strict, and old boys and girls of the forties tell of seemingly unreas- 
onable laws and regulations. (For example, they must not talk going 
down stairs from upper floor.) These and other similar restrictions led 
to what was called the 'Blue Laws Rebellion' among the pupils, to quell 
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which the School Committee had to interfere and effect a compromise 
to restore peace. ' ' Though very strict, he was equally just, once remarking 
to an eminent fellow teacher, "I will never in anger punish a pupil, but 
will take time enough to properly consider the matter and will inflict the 
penalty when I am perfectly cool myself." "Pshaw," said his friend, 
"If I did not punish when I was mad, I should not punish at all." This 
anecdote gives a fair idea of Mr. Wheeler's nature and well sustains the 
reputation given him by one who, once a pupil of his, later became a 
noted man, saying, "I was a pupil here in the days of good Master 
Wheeler. " 

His term at the public high school closed in 1852, when he was elected 
Professor of Greek in Brown University. For the duties of this position 
he was eminently fitted; and the late Prof. John L. Lincoln, many years 
Professor of Latin in that college, characterized him as "one of the finest 
classical scholars of his acquaintance; a man whose brilliant intellect 
could never have remained hidden; one destined, had he longer lived, to 
become one of the foremost educators of the country. " 

Scarcely more than a year after going to Brown, his failing health 
compelled him to ameliorate his pulmonary affection by a trip to the 
South. But this did not avail to avert the speedy end. He soon returned 
to his native Royalston, where he died, August 25, 1855, in his forty- 
second year. Buried in our Rural Cemetery, his name is honored in local 
annals for his signal success in the guiding of two of Worcester's great 
schools. 

An endowment bequest of five thousand dollars by his widow, Rebecca 
Bullock Wheeler, for the support of the Worcester Academy Library is 
appropriately honored in the name Nelson Wheeler Library. And here 
hangs the only original portrait of "Master Wheeler," in the form of a 
handsome daguerreotype, a valuable heirloom recently donated to the 
School he so ably served by the widow of his son, Henry A. Wheeler, who 
was his only child to live to adult age, and whose residence was the house 
on Elm St. now occupied by the Elks. Mrs. Wheeler has also recently 
given to Doctor Ward, for the Library, two sets of books, of both intrinsic 
and historical value. The first is a two-volume set of Shakespeare, awarded 
in March, 1834 to Nelson Wheeler, then a sophomore at Yale, bv the 
"President and Fellows of Yale College for excelling in English Coinposi- 
tion." The above inscription therein is signed bv the then President of 
Yale, Jeremiah Day. The second set of three volumes is Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology (1851), given 
by the late Stephen Salisbury of Worcester to Principal Wheeler. Doctor 
Ward has placed therein the qriginal presentation note of the donor- 
pupil, Mr. Salisbury, who pens his "respects and affection for one with 
whom he had been so intimately connected in the last four years " (in the 
Worcester High School) and reminds the recipient that young Salisbury 
IS "not forgetful of the many acts of kindness and encouragement shown 
him by his instructor." 
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ELI THAYER, A. M. 

The Fourth Principal, 1847—1849 

Eli Thayer was born in Mendon, Mass., June 11, 1819. He was the 
seventh in direct descent from John Alden and Priscilla, through Ruth, 
daughter of Rev. Noah Alden of BelUngham, who married Eh's grand- 
father, Benjamin Thayer. 

His early schooling was had in Bellingham Academy and in Amherst 
Academy; but his immediate preparatory training for Brown University 
was in the Worcester County Manual Labor High School, which he 
attended for three years and from which he was graduated in 1840. Even 
as his preparatory work was interrupted by a year's service helping his 
father in the country store at Millvale, so also was his college career 
broken by a year of teaching in the Boys' High School of Providence. 

This school had need of a master hand to restore it to good discipline, 
and the need was filled by Mr. Thayer, whose graduation at Brown was 
thus delayed until 1845, when he took second honor; and in 1848 he 
received from his college the degree A.M. His choice of profession was 
undecided on leaving college. He was inclined to study law, and did 
qualify for the bar, but did not seek admission. 

He felt a deep interest in education, and while in college formed certain 
original ideas and plans regarding the development of an institution for 
instruction of young women. 

Early in his senior year, his predecessor. Principal Wheeler, offered 
him the assistantship in the Manual Labor High School at a salary of 1500. 
This sole assistantship he declined, but later accepted at $550 "with 
prospects of a raise." 

In August, 1845, he married Caroline M. Capron of Millville. To them 
were born five daughters and two sons, one of the latter, John Alden 
Thayer, Postmaster of Worcester, having died as this article is in press. 

During this same summer he purchased a barren and rockj^ eminence 
on the opposite side of Main St. from the School, known as Goat Hill; 
subsequently adding to his original four acres until he possessed ten, 
extending from Piedmont St. nearly to King St., at $150 per acre. 

He began his assistantship in the fall of 1845, and was regarded by 
Principal Wheeler as a loyal and competent helper, and an accomplished 
teacher. These two men ever after entertained for each other the highest 
regard and friendship. 

In 1847, when Principal Wheeler resigned to assume charge of the 
Worcester High School, Mr. Thayer was elected his successor; though 
Thayer's name has no mention in the trustees' records during his four 
years of teaching. 

It is said of Mr. Thayer that he was invariably good-tempered and 
patient with his pupils; condoning rather than condemning their short- 
comings; helpful to those needing assistance; direct, simple, and clear 
in his method of instruction. He governed by a quiet confidence rather 
than by show of power, but the transgressor soon found that offences 
could not be repeated with impunity. He tolerated no evasion of rules, 
but is said by his diplomacy to have quietly settled an open rebellion 
against Principal Wheeler to the satisfaction of the cUsputants. 




Eli Thayer, A.M. 

Fourth Principal, Worcester Academy 

1847— 1849 

Photograph from daguerreotype owned by the Thayer family 
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The catalogue of 1848, the second issued under the new corporate name 
Worcester Academy, bears the name of Principal Thayer and one assistant, 
Mr. George Capron, his brother-in-law. The total student enrollment 
was 152, of which nearly one-third were in the "Classical," and the re- 
mainder in the "English" department. 

As a scholar, Mr. Thayer's attainments were high. He was famihar 
with English and classical literature. Though a man of great dignity 
and apparent reserve, he showed to those closely associated with him 
warm feelings of friendship and affection, great benevolence of heart, 
and practical charity. Taken all in all, he became one of the most eminent 
of Worcester's citizens. 

In the middle of Mr. Thayer's two-year principalship (June, 1848) the 
Trustees entered upon the construction of the four-story brick-and-stone 
structure known as Academy Hall, in alignment with the two original 
buildings, the "Mansion House" and "Chapel." The brief life of this 
fine building is noted later in this article. 

Later in this year (1848), while still principal of the Academy, Mr. 
Thayer began, on Goat Hill, the construction of an edifice in which he 
was to realize. his cherished plans for the education of young women. 
Of this castle-like structure, the "Oread Institute," he was his own archi- 
tect and he personally supervised its construction. Originally designed to 
form a quadrangle, the south facade only was built. The stone of which 
the edifice was built was quarried from the rocky hill on which the Oread 
stands. So reticent was Mr. Thayer as to his intentions that his purpose 
in building was not known until the north tower was well under way. 
The enterprise was nicknamed "Thayer's Folly." But early in 1849 
the north tower was completed, and having now resigned the principalship 
of the Academy, on May 14 of that year, Mr. Thayer here opened a school 
with seven rooms and 14 boarding pupils. He reserved the rest of the 
building for his family and for teaching rooms. Completing the south 
tower in 1850 and the connecting part in 1852, he had in hand at once a 
popular school, filled to its capacity with boarding pupils and with day pupils, 
bringing the total to 150 names. Twelve teachers were on the staff in 1854. 

Here Mr. Thayer embodied his long cherished plans, and in the higher 
"collegiate" department he offered a four-year course of study closely 
modelled after that of Brown University. Here was given for the first 
time in New England education of collegiate type for women. No Smith, 
no Wellesley, no Vassar, no Bryn Mawr had heard the demand of women, 
and no college, save Oberlin, had opened its doors to the sex. 

At no period of the school's history was it more prosperous than in 
these years when Mr. Thayer was the active head of the school. It is 
worthy of note that as his own chapel was too small for a proper audience, 
the first graduating exercises of the Oread were held in the Academy Hall 
where Principal Thayer had a few years been master. 

The spirit with which Mr. Thayer embarked on this new enterprise, 
and the independence with which he assumed the entire burden of responsi- 
bility for its success or failure, is shown in the following statement from 
one of its early catalogues : 

"Individual effort originated and has so far sustained this institution. 
It has received no endowments from private munificence or public bounty, 
except good wishes and liberal patronage; and this is all the endowment 
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Photograph from painting 
Main Street South in 1849 
The stage-coach on way to town has just passed site of Worcester Academy 
Note single tower of Oread, built in 1849 




Main Street South — Fifty years later 

The electric car replaces the stage-coach 
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it will receive in the future. Whatever may be the result, it must stand 
on its own merits and the will of the people. We hope that its patronage 
will never be prompted by any feelings of compassion or condescension. 
We sell education at cost. If our merchandise is not worth our price, 
or if we have brought our wares to a market for which there is no demand, 
we ask no one to share our loss. Oread Castle was founded in good faith, 
under the honest conviction that it might serve the country and the 
world, by advancing, in some degree, the worthy cause to which it is 
devoted. Such we hope may be its destiny." 

Of his enterprise he found cordial approval and moral support in such 
eminent men as Presidents Wayland and Sears of Brown, and in the 
then pastor of the Church of the Unity, Edward Everett Hale. 

Mr. Thayer's active mind was not content with solely educational 
matters, and in the midst of his successful enterprise, the Oread, he began 
taking active interest iii political life. He was elected a member of the 
School Board in 1852, a position which he held for several years. He gave 
freely of his time and attention to public affairs, leaving the school more 
and more to the care of his corps of excellent teachers; and in 1857 he retired 
from the principalship permanently. 

In 1853 he became an Alderman, and in the following year became 
member of the State Legislature. 

Mr. Thayer was always interested in beautifying and improving the 
city of Worcester, Many of the streets in the neighborhood of the Oread 
and Academy were laid out by him, and he had much to do with the 
development of the southern part of the city as a manufacturing district. 
The failing fortunes of the Academy, his former charge, led to his 
taking a ten-year lease of that school and assuming control; and in 1854 
he purchased of the Trustees the remainder, about one-quarter of their 
original sixty acres, with the buildings thereon. These buildings with the 
exception of "The Mansion House," were demolished, and the building 
was removed to 49 Benefit St., where at this day it serves as a respectable 
tenement house. From the bricks of Academy Hall, only six years after 
its erection, were built the four brick tenements, even now known as 
"Brick City," on Canterbury St., the very first buildings in those open 
fields. 

The lasting fame of Eh Thayer will not be due to his local reputation 
as an educator, honorable as that is. His part in the stirring politics of 
the "Fifties" was unique, efficient, and most valuable. On the 11th of 
March, 1854, in the City Hall of Worcester, he first divulged his plan to 
settle the disputed state of Kansas with emigrants from the free states. 
Most historians have failed to make a clear distinction between the agi- 
tation of this period against slavery, per se, and the sentiment of the North 
against the advance of slave power. One was a movement of so-called 
philanthropy, exclusive of all other considerations. To this party belonged 
Garrison and his fellow agitators. The other body had to do, as its sup- 
porters believed, with the welfare of the nation, the preservation of the 
Federal Union, and the maintenance of the true principles of the Consti- 
tution and republican government. To this body belonged Thayer and 
his co-workers. There was as wide a difference between the Garrisonites 
and the political workers for the anti-slavery cause as between the Gar- 
rison-men and the slave holders. 
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Mr. Thayer secured from the Massachusetts Legislature the charter 
of the "Emigrant Aid Society," designed to foster organized emigration 
from the free states into Kansas, and to utilize the provisions of the 
"Squatter Sovereignty Act," whereby the question of legalizing slavery 
was left to the decision of local suffrage. This Society was financed by 
efforts of Amos Lawrence of Boston, and his work found permanent recog- 
nition in the naming of Lawrence, Kansas, in his honor. And to Eli 
Thayer fell the task of lecturing and preaching the gospel of organized 
emigration ; a task which he executed with such entire success as to enlist 
cordial and active support. 




^ Fhotoyraph by Avthor 

Brick City"— Canterbury and Gardner Streets 
Four houses, built of material from Academy Hall demolished in 1854 

Beginning August 1, 1854, when a party of 29 set out to found Lawrence, 
over five thousand men and women were sent directly by this company. 
Later Mr. Thayer carried on a similar work in Western Virginia, found- 
ing the town of Ceredo, and infusing such healthy sentiments into that 
part ot the country that when the Civil War ensued, the state was saved 
to the Union. 

Mr. Thayer in his latter days embodied the record of these epochal 
years m a book entitled, " The Kansas Crusade," a copy of which, bearing 
his autograph, was recently placed by his son in the Nelson Wheeler 
Library. 
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In 1856 Mr. Thayer was elected to the National Congress, retaining 
his seat until 1861. The admission of Oregon to statehood, in spite of 
much opposition, was brought about almost wholly by Mr. Thayer's 
untiring efforts, which found recognition when he was sent as delegate 
from that state to the famous national convention of 1860. 

Under President Lincoln Mr. Thayer was a special confidential agent 
of the Treasury Department (1861-62), and in the remaining years of the 
Civil War he was active in councils of the national government. From 
1864-70, Mr. Thayer was New York agent of western railroad interests. 
He was himself an expert in matters of invention and often acted as 
referee in such cases. His later years, in Worcester, were occupied with 
private pursuits incidental to his land holdings. He spent much time in 
study and travel. 




from Photograph by the Author 

The Mansion House, erected 1834 

in its present guise, 49 Benefit St. 

It is eminently proper that there should be here chronicled, in the 
official publication of the school where he began his public life, some com- 
ments upon Mr. Thayer's career by men of national repute. 

His long-time friend, the immortal author of "The Mem Without a 
Country," Dr. Edward Everett Hale, says: "Hon. Eli Thayer was a most 
remarkable person, to whom this country is more indebted than it knows. 
When the Southern leaders chose to throw Kansas and Nebraska open to 
all emigrants, Mr. Thayer accepted the challenge. In consequence of his 
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prompt action, Kansas became almost immediately a free state, and the 
population of that state, to this hour, has been a body of self-respecting, 
intelligent people, fit founders of a great republic. " 

Ex-President Taft, in his address at the semi-centennial celebration of 
the founding of Kansas (in 1904), says: "These two men, Robinson and 
Thayer, superintended and guided the movement to preserve this state 
to the cause of freedom. With their lives often at stake, nothing daunted 
or discouraged these two patriots. To their one purpose they sacrificed 
everything but honor and honesty. There are no greater heroes in the 
history of this country than Eli Thayer of Massachusetts and Charles 
Robinson of Kansas, who, almost alone and single-handed, entered upon 
the work of peopling a vast territory with free and brave men so as to 
forever exclude slavery from its limits." 

The author cannot better conclude this monograph than by using the 
language of the critic of the New York Herald, directly after Mr. Thayer's 
death on the 15th of April, 1899: 

"Eli Thayer is dead! Had this announcement been made four decades 
ago, it would have convulsed a continent! But, coming as it does, at the 
latter end of the century, people simply stop and ask, 'Who was Eli 
Thayer?' Charles Sumner shall supply the answer: 'Kansas should 
have been named Thayer! I would rather have accomplished what he 
has done than to be the hero of the Battle of New Orleans.' Nor was 
Sumner wrong! What Eli Thayer accomplished, directly or indirectly 
through his work in and for Kansas, was the final disruption of the Whig 
party, the birth of the Republican party, the Civil War, the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, the restoration of the Union, and the manifold blessings 
accrued from these events. Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant were demi-gods 
compared to Eli Thayer. Yet, Eli Thayer was the humble instrument 
who made these demi-gods possible in the United States. For it was Eli 
Thayer, a luke-warm abolitionist, who snatched victory from the jaws of 
defeat, and who, when the slave oligarchy of the South seemed triumphant, 
turned their triumph into permanent defeat." 

CHARLES CHANDLER BURNETT, A. M. 

The Fifth Principal, 1849—1852 

Charles Chandler Burnett was born in Worcester, October 16, 1813. 
He was a son, the youngest of thirteen children, of Luther and Cynthia 
(Durkee) Burnett. 

In his boyhood he attended the pubhc schools of Oxford, and prepared 
himself for college without attending any regular preparatory school. 
He entered Brown in 1835, walking from his Oxford home to Providence, 
clad in his father's wedding suit. To defray the expense of his tuition, 
he in one winter is said to have sawed 112 cords of wood at 50 cents per 
cord. 

He was graduated with high honor in 1839, and at once engaged in 
teaching, preaching also in the meantime occasionally, as he had always 
intended to enter the ministry. Making a permanent decision that he was 
better adapted for teaching, he was for ten years at the Connecticut 
Literary Institution , now known as the Suffield School. Thence he came 




Charles Chandler Burnett, A.M. 

The Fifth Principal, 1849-18.52 

Photograph from daguerreotype loaned by his daughter 
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to Worcester Academy in 1849, of which he was principal for three years, 
himself teaching the classics. 

The catalogue of 1849, marking the advent of Principal Burnett, showed 
an increase of nearly 50% in total attendance over that of 1847, which 
marked the advent of Principal Thayer. The total attendance was 166. 
The pamphlet says that the manual labor system has been relinquished, 
and the corporate name changed to "Worcester Academy". 

It describes as "in process of completion, and designed to be ready in 
Fall (1849), a new edifice of brick, four stories high, and over one hundred 
feet long, containing thirty study rooms with a bedroom adjoining each. 
The rooms are of uniform size and plan, spacious, well lighted and venti- 
lated, and furnished with ample closets. They are to be substantially 
and neatly finished, and supplied with new furniture. The conveniences 
they will afford the students cannot be surpassed by those of any academy 
in the country." This building was Academy Hall, built against the 
advice of President Isaac Davis, and destined to stand for the brief period 
of six years only. The land holding was now further abridged by the 
sale of all west of Benefit Street, another one-sixth of the original purchase. 

Mr. Burnett's salary was fixed (November 19, 1849) at 1900 "with 
house-room, board at cost, with 5 per cent allowed for incidental expense. " 

In August, 1852, former principal Thayer offered to take over the 
Academy property on a ten-year lease, and to assume control of the failing 
fortunes of the school, subject to the approval of the trustees upon specified 
points. The following January, the last year of Principal Burnett's 
service, this lease was ratified. 

From Worcester, Principal Burnett went to teach classics at Pierce 
Academy in Middleboro, where for three years (1859-62) he served as 
acting principal in the absence of Prof. J. W. P. Jenks in European travel. 
Pierce Academy in those days was a school of considerable size, and fitted 
many young men for college. 

In 1862, he went to Springfield, where he estabhshed on Court Street 
the English and Classical Institute, a very popular day and boarding school 
for both boys and girls. In this school he was very successful, having a 
large patronage from Springfield and vicinity. He continued here until 
1880, when he retired from active teaching. It was a common saying in 
Springfield that "if a boy does not know anything, send him to Burnett, 
who will knock something into him." 

In rehgious faith Mr. Burnett was a Baptist, and he was a charter 
member of the State Street Church in Springfield, of which Dr. Faunce, 
now president of Brown, was pastor in 1884-89. He was described as 
very liberal in his views, "twenty-five years ahead of his time." He 
shared the aptitudes of a musical family, and was an expert in flower- 
culture. He was a great exponent of physical culture, taking a "con- 
stitutional" every night, rain or shine, never carrying an umbrella, but 
proceeding at a six-mile dog-trot. Likewise it is recorded of him that he 
was wont to take an evening nap during which he snored "to beat the 
band. " This was a signal for dancing and card-playing to begin, amuse- 
ments abominated by Prof. Burnett, but safely indulged in when once he 
had gone to his nap, "for it would have taken the trumpet of Gabriel to 
awaken him!" 
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His classical knowledge he retained to his latest years. It is said that 
at the age of 88 he would quote from Greek and Latin authors by the hour 
with exactness. He received the degree of A. M. from Brown, in course, 
in 1842. He married on May 10, 1842, Maria Mabel Cooley, of Springfield, 
by whom he had two daughters. He died in West Springfield April 8, 
1903, having exceeded the limit of the Psalmist by almost a full score of 
years. 

ELEAZER JAMES AVERY, A. M. 

The Sixth Principal, 1852—1854 

Eleazer James Avery was born in Bozrah, Conn., January 6, 1815. 
According to the genealogist of the family, "Every Avery is at least equal 
to the average," for "Avery" and "average" have a common origin. 
The first Avery to reach these shores was Christopher, of Devon, England, 
whose son, James, built (in 1655) the homestead in Groton, Conn., known 
as the "Hive of the Averys," and continuously occupied by the Avery 
family until its destruction by fire only two decades ago. 

The James of this sketch (for his first name, Eleazer, was scarcely ever 
used) was the eighth in his line, and the sixth James. His father, Eleazer, 
a merchant ancl farmer, believed in ordinary educational advantages, 
and so E. James was sent to Colchester Academy. Thence he went to 
Yale for two years, but, to raise funds necessary to continue his collegiate 
course, he was obliged to teach in Friends Seminarj^ in Burlington, N. J. 
Feeling a certain sensitiveness about returning to Yale when his class had 
outdistanced him during his teaching, he decided to complete his course 
at Brown. Here he was graduated in 1845, and with honor sufficient to 
win election to Phi Beta Kappa. Later, in course, his Alma Mater granted 
him the degree of A. M. 

Soon after his graduation he entered Newton Theological Institution, 
from which he was graduated in 1849. His ministerial career was short. 
Two pastorates at Addison and Pembroke (both in the Pine Tree >State) 
occupied him from 1849 to 1852, when he became Principal of Worcester 
Academy for a term of two years, though the official records of the Trustees 
make no mention whatever of his name. He was still a bachelor at the 
age of 40, when he closed his work in Worcester. 

The cameo, a family heirloom, from which the portrait illustration on 
the opposite page was taken, was by sculptor B. H. Kinney of this city, 
well-known for his admirable portrait work of many contemporary notables, 
local and others, the Dr. John Green statue in the Green Library of this 
city being the work of his hands. 

Principal Avery began his work under the management of ex-principal 
Thayer, to whom the Trustees had leased the school property (in the 
previous January) on certain conditions, the most essential of which were : 
"that the Trustees should have the right to reject any teacher named 
by him (Thayer), and that the principalship should be filled by a respectable 
member of a regular Baptist church, amply qualified for the position"; 
and "that religious meetings should be held as often as once per week, 
and that scholars should be required to attend some religious meeting on 
the Sabbath." It may be fairly inferred that this mature man, of ortho- 
dox theological training, fulfilled both the above conditions, personal and 




Eleazer James Avery, A. M. 

The Sixth Principal, 1852-1854 

Photograph from Brooch-Cameo — executed by Sculptor B. H. Kinney of Worcester. 
Brooch loaned by Principal Avery's daughter 
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administrative. Yet it is of record that, during Principal Avery's brief 
term of two years, the Trustees voted to surrender the property of the 
decadent school to Newton Theological Institution, if the latter would 
"assume the debt and maintain a school of the same general character." 

Of Principal Avery's work in this Academy, the writer has been unable 
to find much comment. The catalogue of 1852-3 gives him the title of 
"Reverend" and assigns him 4 male assistants, and is the first catalogue 
to classify students as seniors, middlers, and juniors, giving a total en- 
rollment of 105 for the academic year. 

A surviving daughter writes this comment: "Worcester Academy was 
always dear to him; he often alluded to its high standard. His sensitive- 
ness and modesty regarding his attainments were most conspicuous to 
me, and his parental affection was so marked that his daughters would 
sooner expect the heavens to fall than that he should return from trip 
or visit without a gift for them. " "He was a great admirer of Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, whom he esteemed as The Prince of School-Masters." 

The following excerpt from a "Circular" of the Academy (of date 
1852-3) very probably came from the pen of Mr. Avery, then principal, 
and is of interest as expressive of the personal view of the man: 

"If a student, in any instance, finds the prescribed course here laid 
down too strict for him, and that it hence requires too large an amount of 
persevering patience for him to endure it, let him be assured at once that 
this is precisely what was expected beforehand, and is what he must ever 
expect to fimd in every course of mental training that is truly educational. 
If a young man cannot submit to this in regular course, he may, first as 
well as last, take this want of endurance to be an indication of Providence 
that he was not made to be a student. Strange is it that so many set out for 
the prize of education, wholly forgetful that between them and the sought- 
for prize lies a burden of discipline and labor beneath which every irresolute 
mind must reel, and which even the strongest of the great can no more 
than endure." 

At the close of the school year (June, 1854), the Trustees voted the 
sale of the remnant of its estate on Main Street to Eli Thayer, and with 
this sale ended both Principal Avery's term and the school occupancy of 
its original location. 

The close of Principal Avery's term marked the end of the first epoch 
in the life of Worcester Academy. In 1854, having sold the estate on the 
Old Post Road (now South Main Street) to former Principal Eli Thayer, 
the Trustees now purchased the original hall of the American Antiquarian 
Society (at Summer and Belmont Streets), and moved thither the personal 
property of the school. 

It is proper to note here for permanent memorial that Mr. Thayer soon 
removed the Mansion House to Benefit Street, where it now stands, 
number 49, serving as respectable tenements. He demolished both Acad- 
emy Hall and the Chapel, building from materials of the former four 
tenement houses on Canterbury Street, kno-WTi locally as "Brick City". 
Of more peculiar interest to us of today is the fact that he transferred the 
bell from the belfry of the Chapel to the roof of his then prosperous Oread 
Institute on "Goat Hill" opposite. There for 63 years it hung, exposed 
to winter blasts and summer blaze. In the prosperous days of the Oread, 
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its mellow tones, sounding the hours of the ladies' school, are a pleasant 
memory of the author's younger days. 

With the decline in fortunes of the Oread, this bell has been so long 
silent that its presence was practically only a local memory. Following 
the discovery of its identity as once property of the school, the author 
was fortunately able to induce the present owner of the Oread to restore 
this unique relic of the early days to its former owners. Transferred last 
February (1917) to the tower of the new Gymnasium, this bell, whose 
last ringing (in 1854) for the Academy must have been in sadness for a 
decadent school, now finds new duties in celebrating in joyous peals 
appropriate occasions of this worthy institution to whose custody it has 
been now so happily restored. 




from Original Wood Cut, Ovmed by the Society 

Hall of American Antiquarian Society, 1820-1853 

Worcester Academy, 1854-1869 



Mr. Avery went from Worcester to the principalship of Lewis Academy 
in Southington, Conn., where he continued in office for four years. Here 
he met and married a pupil (Eunice M. Allen) in September, 1857. Two 
daughters survive him, one of whom. Miss Mary B. Avery, is at this date 
prominent in social-welfare work in New York City. 

In 1858, Mr. Avery assumed charge of Shelburne Falls Academy 
(Mass.), but failing health caused him to abandon teaching for business 
pursuits, in which he continued until 1876, which year found him in the 
office of Steward of Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. 

This last-named school, now so prosperous, was then, only a decade 
after its founding, in the hands of a legal receiver when Mr. Avery was 
requested to "take the school on his own responsibility." With this 
request he complied, and for six years thereafter, worked with such signal 
success as to quadruple the number of pupils attending. The historian 
of the recent semi-centeimial of Peddie Institute hails this worthy man as 
the Saviour of Peddie from the teaching and administration side when he 
writes : 
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"Mr. Avery took charge, not to make money, but, in a large-hearted 
way, to keep Hfe in the smouldering embers of Peddie. He was a man of 
heroic moral nature, a good business manager as well as a teacher of 
ability, fatherly in discipline. At personal sacrifice, with economical 
management, long hours of teaching, with but little financial help, he not 
only kept life but fostered growth. He was eminent for piety and good 
judgment, and the friends of the school will never fully appreciate their 
debt to the united efforts of Principal Avery and his wife in behalf of 
Peddie Institute in its dark hours. He died on September 23, 1881, and 
sleeps in the village cemetery. 'His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up and sa,v to all the world, this was 
a man!'" 

WILLIAM SHAW GREENE, A. M. 

The Seventh Principal, 1854 — 1858 

William Shaw Greene, son of James and Lucy N. (Sherman) Greene, 
was born in North Kingston, R. I., September 29, 1822. 

He prepared for college under private tuition of a local minister. 
Rev. Charles Vernon. He entered Waterville (Maine) College, now 
known as Colby, in 1845, and was graduated therefrom in 1849. After 
graduation, he was principal of the academy at East Corinth, Maine, 
for a term of four years. The school year of 1853-4 found him teaching 
in Judson Female Seminary at Marion, Alabama. 

In the fall of 1854 he assumed the principalship of Worcester Academy, 
which had just sold its Main-Street estate and purchased the original 
building of the American Antiquarian Society at Belmont and Summer 
Streets. In this position his salary was "not to exceed 11200, and that 
of his assistant, $800." This arrangement was seemingly in force for, in 
August 1855, it was voted that he "be continued in office subject to three 
months' notice by either party." The above vote seemed an omen of 
the troublous times soon ensuing, for, a year later, Mr. Greene was "to 
take charge for the coming year with one assistant at $500 each, plus the 
receipts for room rent and tuition of students (except approved students 
for the Christian ministry)." 

Principal Greene had, in 1856, three assistants and a total enrollment of 
86. The Trustees record that "in placing at the head of the school Mr. 
W. S. Greene, a gentleman of ample qualification and extended experience," 
they have done all that is necessary to offer instruction of highest efficiency. 

After giving up the head-ship of Worcester Academy in 1858, Mr. 
Greene spent a year in study in Europe, after which he returned to this 
city and taught for the next school year (1859-60) in the Worcester High 
School, co-incidently studying law in the office of Dwight Foster, Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts, and later Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
In 1861, while still at his legal preparation, he appears in the Academy 
catalogue as teacher of Greek and Mathematics. In 1862 he was admitted 
to the bar in Springfield, where he practiced with success to the end of 
his life. He married. May 11, 1870, Carrie E., daughter of WiUiam Patton 
of that city. One son, Henry W., became a physician. 

Mr. Greene's legal partner. Judge Marcus P. Knowlton, writes of him: 
"While he was not an eminent la^^'yer, he was a man of good ability and 
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William Shaw Greene, A. M. 

The Seventh Principal, 1854-1858 

From a photograph taken in early sixties, loaned by his law-partner, Judge Bosworth 
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very attractive personality, a true gentleman, a man of honor and of 
refined tastes, who had the respect and esteem of everyone who knew him. " 
As his health was never robust, he did not seek or hold any public office. 

The records of his Alma Mater speak of him as "a man of good ability 
and earnest religious conviction, who, through many years of partial 
invalidism, was remarkable for that sweet and cheerful disposition and 
general bearing which made him a favorite among his fellows in college." 

He died in Springfield, June 21, 1878, known in that city as a citizen 
"popular among his wide acquaintance, faithful and trustworthy in all 
his relations." 

WERDEN REYNOLDS, A. M. 

The Eighth Principal, 1858—1860 

Werden Reynolds, son of Werden Peter and Emme (Reynolds) Reynolds, 
was bom in West Rupert, Vermont, May 1, 1813. 

He prepared for college in Boston Seminary, and entered Middlebury 
(Vermont) College in 1835, and was graduated in the class of 1839. For 
nearly two decades between his graduation and his coming to Worcester 
Academy he was engaged in teaching in the following places: 

Principal of Franklin Academy in Malone, N. Y., 1839-41; in private 
school at Hoosick Falls of the same state, 1841^2; in Holley, N. Y., 
1842-3; Caryville Collegiate Institute in Oakfield, 1843^6; Holley 
Academy, 1846-50; Whitehall Academy, 1850-54. He edited the Wor- 
cester Daily Transcript 1854-7; while here came his call to the Academy. 

He came to the charge of Worcester Academy in the quavering days of 
the institution. During his term the Trustees were considering a project 
to remove to Union Hill, to the building of the then practically defunct 
Ladies' Collegiate Institute. This project was given up for the nonce, 
being realized just 10 years later when the building, known to us as Davis 
Hall, became (1869) the home of the Academy. 

After one year of service as Principal, it is of record that his salary was 
(August, 1859) voted at $400, in addition to his proceeds from room rents 
of boys. Evidently this very moderate stipend was not a sufficient in- 
ducement to deter him from "accepting the Presidency" of the moribund 
Ladies' Collegiate Institute just mentioned, and so he resigned from the 
principalship of the Academy in mid-year (January 23, 1860). His 
resignation was accepted, and his successor elected on the same terms of 
remuneration. Evidently the Academy Trustees were not entirely con- 
fident that the newly elected principal (Rev. J. R. Stone) would accept 
the conditions offered, for they, on the same date, elected an "alternate". 

In the catalogue of 1858 is marked the advent of "Ladies" as students 
m the school. Of the total enrolhnent (141) of that academic year, 21 
were of the gentler sex. 

Mr. Reynolds' career as President of the Ladies' Collegiate Institute 
was most brief, for, during that calendar year (1860), its doors were 
permanently closed. 

A local chronicler writes: "The principal at my time (Fall, 1859) was 
Mr. Werden RejTiolds, who, after several years of good work, was serving 
his last term, and Mr. Harrah Rejniolds, his cousin, was his assistant. 
The latter was fresh from his studies and the farm, and wore, all winter. 
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From card-photograph, taken in Worcester during his principalship 
(Loaned by his neice) 
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not only the ruddy glow of health and a kindly disposition, but also his 
cow-hide boots, part of the time with trouser-legs tucked into the tops of 
the boots. He bore (when out of hearing) the appropriate title of "Boots ", 
Principal Reynolds' mother was said to be one of a family of twelve 
children, all of whom bore names that were spelled the same for- 
wa,rd or backward; thus for the girls, Emme, Hannah, Anna, Axa, 
Alila, and Atta; and for the boys, Aziza, Asa, Iri, Numim, Zerez, and 
Harrah." This latter's nephew, above referred to, survives at the age of 
82, and has corresponded with the author in the preparation of this sketch. 

Mr. Reynolds, on leaving Worcester, assumed charge of the Ashland, 
(Mass.) High School, 1861-63, and for ten years following, 1863-73, was 
principal of the East-Side High School of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and for 
the next quartette of years, 1873-77, of the West-Side High School of 
the same city. Thereafter he held no teaching position, though he sur- 
vived two decades longer, dying in Green Bay, February 13, 1897. 

A surviving niece, corresponding' with the author, describes him as a 
stern disciplinarian in early life, who softened greatly in later years, 
becoming a very warm-hearted and gentle man. 

JAMES ROYAL STONE, D. D. 

The Ninth Principal, 1860—1862 

James Royal Stone was born in Westborough, Mass., February, 13, 1818. 
He came of a family of Puritan stock. His parents moved to Providence, 
R. L, in his boyhood. He entered Brown University in 1835, and continued 
for two years, but the more extended study he had planned was abruptly 
cut short, presumably for lack of available funds, for he engaged at once 
in teaching (at the early age of 19) in Woonsocket, and later at Worthington 
Academy, Wickford, R. I. It is sure that his lack of funds to pursue 
academical courses did not prevent his continuing earnest study; for he 
was ordained pastor in the latter town in 1839, having just attained his 
legal majority. During the next twenty-one years he held various Baptist 
pastorates, in Providence, in Stonington and Hartford, and in New York 
City. 

Coming to Worcester Academy in the mid-year of school session (Jan- 
uary, 1860), he found no bed of roses ; for the school was leading an ineffici- 
ent existence only, its policies shaken by the dissenting opinions of its 
Trustee Board. It appears that Mr. Stone's administration was so ap- 
proved by the Board that, after a year and a half of service, it voted in July, 
1861 to "employ him for another year. " Yet, only two months later, the 
Board notified him that "Worcester Academy would close indefinitely 
at the close of the Winter term." Probably discouraged by conditions, 
not of his own making, he resigned the principalship in October, 1862, and 
his successor, Mr. Stuart, was elected at the same date. 

In his term of principalship Mr. Stone had (1861) as sole assistant Mr. 
W. S. Greene, the former principal, who was, co-incidently, pursuing 
legal study in the office of Judge Foster. His pupil list totalled 105, of 
whom 47 were "ladies"; and three-fourths of all the pupils were resident 
in Worcester, mostly day students. 
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A student of his time says, "He was competent and popular, and always 
enjoyed seeing all the titles duly attached to his name, viz., 'Rev. James 
R. Stone, A.M., M.D., D.D.' " 

Mr. Stone was for four years District Secretary of the American Baptist 
Publication Society for West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and'Michigan, and 
was distinguished for his earnest and efficient work. 

In 1869 he became a pastor at Fort Wayne, Indiana, which position he 
held for thirteen years, after which he assumed a similar charge at Lansing, 
Mich., where he died February 1, 1884, after a service of only a year and a 
half, in the midst of full activities. It is evident from all notes available 
regarding Dr. Stone that he held a high place in the esteem of his colleagues 
and people, for of his longest pastorate (in Fort Wayne) it is written that 
"to him was assigned the first rank"; and that he was "a man of marked 
gifts, genial but dignified habits, scholarly attainments, rare accomplish- 
ments, and generous Christian spirit." 



AMBROSE PASCAL SEVILON STUART, A. M. 

The Tenth Principal, 1862—1865 

Principal Stuart was born in Sterling, Mass., November 11, 1820, the 
son of Levi and Jane (Ames) Stuart. His mother was a niece of Adam 
Howe, proprietor of the Wayside Inn, immortalized by Longfellow. He 
traced his father's line back to the year 843, to Robert the steward of the 
first king of England. 

At the age of thirteen, he entered Templeton Academy, but soon trans- 
ferred to Westminster, and, later still, to New Ipswich Academy. He com- 
pleted his course preparatory for college at the "Worcester County Manual 
Labor High School, " as Worcester Academy was legally known until 1847; 
and from the age of seventeen upward he taught school in Worcester to 
defray his expenses, "his independent spirit leading him to refuse aid even 
from his parents." This course of action obviously delayed his entrance 
into Brown, the college of his choice, which he entered finally at the age 
of twenty-three. From this institution he was graduated in 1847, and 
three years later he received from her the degree of A.M., in course. Di- 
rectly after college, he became Professor of Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy 
in Acadia College, Horton, N. S., which chair he occupied for two years. 
In 1849 he accepted the principalship of the Elm Street Grammar School 
of Providence, R. I., and held this position for another period of two years. 
In 1851 he assumed charge of the Holton High School at Danvers, Mass., 
and again two years ended his office there. In 1853 he accepted a call to 
his first love in the pedagogical profession, going to the occupancy of the 
chair of Mathematics and Chemistry in Acadia College. Here he re- 
mained five years. From 1858 to 1861 he was a student of chemistry at 
Gottingen and Heidelberg, and thence came (1862) to the principalship of 
Worcester Academy, nineteen years after leaving it for college. 

It is a puzzle to the chronicler to guess what induced a man of such 
abihty to embark on such an unseaworthy craft as was our school of that 
period, for he was voted the munificent salary "of $200, with use of build- 
ings. " This salary was increased for his second year of service to $300, 
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but no further increase was given liim, and lie resigned in the middle of the 
school year 1864-1865, to be succeeded by Principal Ayer " at same terms. " 

Principal Stuart had (catalogue 1863-1864) two assistants, both women. 
The total school enrollment was 129, one-fourth being women; and, as in 
the case of his predecessor, all but a small minority were residents of the 
city. 

On leaving Worcester Professor Stuart became assistant instructor in 
the Lawrence Scientific School (Cambridge), where he remained until 
1868, declining in the interim a call to Brown University. In 1868 he 
accepted a call to organize the chemical department and to become Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the University of Illinois. This professorship he 
held with success for six years, returning in 1874 to his old home in Sterling. 
Soon thereafter he removed to Lincoln, Neb., where he engaged in real 
estate operations and built up a very considerable fortune, and was an 
administrative officer in several financial institutions. He was a member 
of The Chemical Society of Berlin, and of the New York Academy of 
Science, maintaining his interest in scientific subjects to his latest years. 
His life ended September 14, 1899. 

In 1849 he married Mary Wheeler, who died two years later. He next 
married Martha E. Cushman, a widow, of Portland, Maine. 

A pupil friend of long years standing writes of him that he was an inspiring 
teacher, beloved by his pupils, who in after life acknowledged much of 
their success as due to his firm but kindly influence and discipline. "He 
was a man of loyal, affectionate disposition, quick judgment, and fertile 
mind; keenly sensitive in concealing his own troubles but ever ready to 
help carry the burden of others. " 

CHARLES AYER, A. B. 

The Eleventh Principal, 1865 — 1866 

Charles Ayer was born in Chaiiestown, Mass., March 16, 1826. He 
began his collegiate course at Amherst, but was graduated from Madison 
University (now Colgate) in 1849. Two years later he completed a theo- 
logical course at Newton, and was ordained at Turner, Maine. In this 
charge he remained two years; thence going to a church of the same faith 
in Brunswick (1853-1856) and subsequently to Southborough, Mass., 
(1856-1859). For another year (1859-1860) he returned to his old charge 
at Brunswick, but was at Athol, Mass., in 1861-1863. He was pastor in 
Sterling in 1863-1865, from which place he came to his brief stay in Wor- 
cester as Principal of the Academy. 

He began his service in January, 1865, filling out the incompleted school 
year of 1864-1865, after the resignation of his predecessor. In August, 
1865, he was re-elected at the "same salary as that paid his predecessor, " 
Stuart. A year later he resigned to accept a pastorate in New York. 

Though he had a roving career in his early days of professional life, he 
attained notable permanency in later years. His chief claim to distinction 
lies in his work for the colored race of the South. He was appointed m 
1877 first Principal of the Natchez (Miss.) Seminary, one of the early 
schools established by the American Baptist Home Missionary Association 
for the education of the black youth of the South. "With characteristic 
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New England energy and versatility, he applied himself most successfully 
to the perplexities incident to the founding of such a school." He was 
continuously in charge of that school until its removal in 1884 to Jack- 
son, Miss., when its legal name was changed to Jackson College, and con- 
tinued in service as head of the college through the year 1894, a term of 
seventeen years, uninterrupted. 

The current catalogue of Jackson College says, " The present President, 
L. T. Hubert, was preceded by Dr. Charles Ayer, the founder, 1877-1894, 
and Dr. Luther G. Barrett, 1894-1911. These men came from the North, 
were pioneers in Negro educational work, and too much credit cannot be 
given them for the valuable service which they rendered the cause." 




Ayer Hall, Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 
Memorial to Charles Ayer 



Loaned by Jncf^^on College 



It is worth noting here that a substantial memorial to Charles Ayer is 
found at the site of his long service in Jackson. Two fine looking dormi- 
tories, one for each sex, duplicate in plan, and each about the size of our 
own Dexter Hall, adorn the grounds of Jackson College. The one for 
occupancy of boys is named Ayer Hall, in honor of its first president, and 
the other, for girls, is named Barrett Hall, in honor of his successor, Presi- 
dent Barrett. 

"He was a man of great force of character, of highest integrity, and left 
a lasting impress for good upon multitudes of colored people to whom he 
gave nearly a score of the best service-years of his life." 

After his southern work, he was pastor in Hinesberg, Vermont, 1896- 
1898; and thence returned to Clinton, N. Y., where he died March 28, 1901. 

He is described by his contemporaries as an industrious man, of ripe 
scholarship, rare sweetness of spirit, who left a mark of faithful and intelli- 
gent service. 
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ALBERT PRESCOTT MARBLE, PH.D. 

The Twelfth Principal, 1866—1868 

Doctor Marble was born in Vassalboro, Maine, May 21, 1836. He was 
the second of three children born to John and Emeline (Prescott) Marble. 
His father died when he was fifteen years old, and soon after he began 
teaching in district schools. Bred on a New England farm, he grew up in 
an environment of useful toil, and early acquired those sterling virtues 
which made his life so successful. He attended the pubhc schools of his 
native town, and entered Waterville College (now Colby) in 1857. From 
this institution he was graduated in 1861, and his Alma Mater conferred 
upon him in 1865 the degree of A.M., and, in 1881, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

Soon after his graduation he married Louise Wells Marston of Water- 
ville, Maine, of which union were born seven children, one daughter, Miss 
Katherine, alone surviving. 

He entered at once upon the work of teaching, and his career as an 
educator was long and honorable. For three years succeeding his gradua- 
tion he was instructor in Mathematics in Wayland Academy at Beaver 
Dam, Wis. The next school j-ear (1864-1865) he was principal of the 
Boynton High School in Eastport, Maine; and the next like period (1865- 
1866) found him as head of the Berkshire Family School at Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

Learning that the Worcester Academy principalship was then vacant, 
he journeyed to this city, and in an interview with President Davis of the 
Board so favorably impressed that officer that he was engaged upon the 
spot "at a salary of $300, provided he managed judiciously and to the 
acceptance of the Trustees. " From the fact that, a year later, Mr. Marble 
was re-elected at the same salary, we infer that his "judiciousness" had 
materialized to the "acceptance" of the Board. In addition to this 
"salary," Mr. Marble was given the income from tuition paid by pupils, 
an arrangement which had been in vogue with several of his predecessors 
in the office. His three assistants were all women, and included his wife 
as instructor in music. 

The catalogue covering his first year of service gives a total enrollment 
of 77, of which number about one-fourth were of the gentler sex. As had 
been the case for several years, the constituency was largely drawn from 
the city of Worcester. In the next half year, Mr. Marble's total rose to 
98, more than double the attendance of the preceding similar period. 

During the first week in February, 1868, the last year of Principal 
Marble's term, a remarkable petition came to the notice of friends of the 
school, and caused no small stir among them. Briefly stated, this petition 
of the Trustees recited that, "because of the advance of public grammar 
and classical high schools, the great object for which the Academy was 
founded has been superseded; and that for this reason the Trustee Board 
asks of the Legislative authority to transfer all its funds to Newton Theo- 
logical Institution." 

The Daily Spy (Feb. 17, 1868), commenting on this petition, lauds the 
career of the school and strongly deprecates its removal from the city, and 
further gives notice of where may be signed a "counter-petition by such 
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citizens as do not desire to have Worcester shorn of one of her old and 
creditable institutions." The situation became the more acute by reason 
of a letter, signed anonymously "Trustee," and addressed to the editor 
of the Spy and printed in the columns of that paper, severely criticising 
the recent record and the standing of the school. Principal Marble, in a 
letter to the press of next subsequent issue, vigorously resents and success- 
fully controverts this official criticism, asserting that the school roll at even 
date numbered nearly 100, and that he had reason to believe from the 
assurances of the officers of the Board that his management of the school 
was reasonably satisfactory. Through the influence of the counter- 
petition and Mr. Marble's decisive action, the Trustees became convinced 
that their project would not meet with legislation sanction, and it was 
therefore abandoned. 

It is said that, whether or not on account of this manly defense of the 
school's recent career. Principal Marble now found himself in disfavor with 
the Board; and therefore he resigned to accept the principalship of the 
Dix Street School, newly built. Twelve years later (1880) he became a 
member of the Board of Trustees, in which service he was second to none 
In efficiency, being especially active in promoting the new era into which 
the school was just entering. 

After a very short service of months only as principal of the Dix Street 
School, Mr. Marble was (in 1868) elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Worcester. In this office he had a notably successful career 
of twenty-five years. And his success was the more remarkable because 
of an unfortunate controversy and opposition to his policies which covered 
nearly the whole of his official term. This contest for control of the School 
Board was for years an issue at the annual city elections, finally culminating 
in the ascendency of Dr. Marble's opponents in 1893. It is only fair to 
history to record here that some members, registering votes against Dr. 
Marble in the election of superintendent, did not oppose him or his 
policies per se, but sought to end a perennial contention which injured the 
efficiency of the schools. 

As an index of Dr. Marble's spirit in controversy may be properly here 
recorded his reply to a committee on a testimonial at his removal to 
Omaha, when he says, thanking them for the very flattering assurance of 
esteem and appreciation of his work in the schools of this city: "In associa- 
tion with thousands of faithful teachers and committees, first and last, the 
record of my many years devoted to these schools has been made on the 
hearts and characters of many times ten thousand children. It is more 
enduring than any monument of granite or tablet of bronze ; and, on that 
record, I confidently await the verdict of the future. Those children 
know that, on the side of right, defeat itself is victory; and the triumphs' of 
wrong are themselves defeat!" 

From Worcester Dr. Marble went to Omaha, Nebraska, to the superin- 
tendence of her schools. In this office he had fairly inaugurated another 
successful epoch in his profession when he was appointed (1896) associate 
superintendent of schools in the City of New York. A decade of suc- 
cessful work in this office ensued, and proper comment thereupon is here 
given in the recorded proceeding of the Board of Superintendents in New 
York, signed by all his official associates, soon after his death in that city, 
March 25, 1906. "Among the educators of the United States he was a 
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leader; and, among superintendents at large, he was eminent. He brought 
to the work upon which he entered in the City of New York a ripe scholar- 
ship, a, broad experience, a knowledge of educational problems, and a 
capacity for administration that have been exhibited by few of his contem- 
poraries. His counsel was always sound: and his judgment could be safely 
followed. Those qualities which endeared him to his associates and to 
all who came in contact with him were a rare sweetness of temper, a 
courtesy that never failed, a geniality that knew no difference of rank or 
station, an unswerving steadfastness of purpose, an unconscious dignity 
of bearing that marked him as distinguished, and a high conception of 
duty and honor." 

This sketch of Dr. Marble cannot be more fittingly concluded than by 
a quotation from the memorial to his name issued after his death by the 
principals of the Worcester pubhc schools: 

"In the cities of Worcester and New York he left an enduring fame. 
For the superintendency he was admirably equipped both by experience 
and personal qualifications. He brought to it skill and scholarship, and a 
high degree of capacity for executive and administrative work. His coun- 
sel on educational matters was always sound. His forceful courage, his 
decision of character that left no doubt as to his opinion or position on 
current questions, made him a natural leader in his profession. He in- 
fused into the work of his subordinate teachers a spirit of unity which made 
all move in concert to the converting of their work into virtue, character, 
and citizenship. He worked quietly and unostentatiously, yet progressive- 
ly and conservatively, to lay the foundation of the present public school 
system of this city. 

"His writings had freshness, originality, and vigor; and were in demand 
with educators throughout the country. He was a trustee of Mt. Holyoke 
College; of Worcester Academy; and a member of the Visiting Board of 
Wellesley College. In all relations of life he was uniformly kind, con- 
siderate, courteous, and obliging. As a citizen he was active in all educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and charitable movements. His influence was 
neither slight nor transient. It survived fourteen years' absence from 
Worcester, and was manifest by expressions of sorrow at his death. After 
years of uninterrupted toil, he died in the harness ; in the shafts and straps ; 
with his burden on his back as became a Christian teacher." 

WILLIAM CAREY POLAND, LITT. D. 

The Thirteenth Principal, 1868 — 1870 

Professor Poland was born in Goffstown, N. H., January 25, 1846. He 
was the son of Rev. James Willey and Sarah Jane (Ayer) Poland. When 
young Poland was fourteen years of age, his parents removed to Melrose, 
Mass., where his preparation for college was made in the Public High School. 
He was graduated from Brown with high honor in 1868, and at once 
assumed charge of the Worcester Academy. 

In the fall of 1870, he was called to the instructorship in Latin and 
Greek at his Alma Mater, and in 1875 was elected Assistant Professor of 
these languages; so continuing until 1889 when he was made Assistant 
Professor of Greek. In 1892 he was created Professor of History of Art; 
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and so incidentally became one of the managing board of the School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. He was a member of the Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, and of the Phi Beta Kap'pa Society. Brown conferred upon 
him the degree A.M. in 1871, and of Litt.D. in 1904. 

Professor Poland was married in 1882 to Clara Frances, daughter of 
Prof. Albert Harkness, the long-time favorite of Brown boys in Greek 
study, and of this union were born three sons. 

Professor Poland was widely known outside the limits of the college 
in whose service he has spent his active life, being author of many con- 
tributions to the literature of the History of Art and Archaeology, beside 
being honored with high office in educational associations and civic com- 
mittees of Providence. He spent much time at seasonable intervals in 
travel and study in European educational centers, notably Italy, Greece, 
and France. 

The history of this academy is fortunate in having from the pen of this 
versatile man a sketch of the school in the period of his principalship ; 
and from this authoritative source we may judge those days far more 
safely than from facts one might glean from scattered witnesses. 

He writes: "In my undergraduate days in college I assumed, like others 
who had their way to make in the world, that I should teach, for at least 
a time, after graduation. In my Junior year I began teaching in a local 
girls' school. I had a rather ill-defined aspiration to become a lawyer, if 
I could work my way towards the bar. As the time of graduation ap- 
proached, I came to think more of becoming permanently a teacher. A 
college position, I dared only whisper to myself as a final goal. I could 
seek a place in a school, and I made known to Prof. S. S. Greene, influential 
in educational circles, and to other professors in Brown University, that 
I desired an opportunity to teach after graduation. Several opportunities 
came to me. 

"While I was thinking of these openings, Professor Greene sent for me 
and told me that he desired me to become principal of Worcester Academy, 
of which he was a trustee. The Academy, once an important preparatory 
school, had ceased to be such a school, because of the indifference of its 
trustees to this, its proper function. For some years no salary, or no 
adequate salary, had been paid to the principals; but they had under- 
taken their work at their own pecuniary risk, dependent on tuition fees, 
securing as many pupils as they could, and doing the best that they could 
for such pupils of a miscellaneous sort as they could bring together. The 
results of this policy could not be very satisfactory, of course. One prime 
object naturally was to get as many pupils as possible. The school had 
some good teachers, and some attempt was made to prepare boys for 
college; but the trustees finally wearied of their responsibility, and, affected 
by a tendency of their day to provide special instruction for a rather 
large class of men who wished to enter the Christian ministry without a 
college training, they proposed, perhaps voted, to transfer the funds of 
the Academy, some forty thousand dollars, to the Newton Theological 
Institution, for the purpose of endowing a professorship for the instruction 
of candidates for the ministry who lacked the usual literary preparation 
expected by that seminary. Some one, perhaps Professor Greene, once 
alluded to the proposed professorship as a 'professorship for lame ducks.' 
Professor Greene was not satisfied with this scheme. He believed that the 
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Academy had a great opportunity to become again a strong preparatory 
school, and specifically, as a loyal son of Brown University, he desired it to 
resume its former useful relation of a school preparatory to Brown Univer- 
sity. He succeeded in bringing the other trustees into agreement, and 
later he kindled in Providence a great interest in the Academy among the 
trustees and friends of Brown University. 

"I do not remember just when I decided to accede to Professor Greene's 
offer of the headship of the Academy. I know that my father, a Baptist 
minister, favored the idea, for I think that he believed that it would tend 
to steady my rather unstable allegiance to the denomination; and I 
incline to think that he was right, although I know, and regret, that I 
have been of little use to my ecclesiastical brethren. I know that one 
rainy day I travelled from Orleans, on Cape Cod, my father's parish, to 
Worcester, visited Rev. David Weston, a leading trustee of the Academy, 
and signed an agreement in duplicate, by which I became principal of the 
Academjr, with use of the Academy building, then near Lincoln Square, 
for residence and school-house, with one thousand dollars net income 
guaranteed, after payment of running expenses including pay of assistants. 

"In September, 1868, after receiving my degree of A.B. from Brown 
University, which then held "Commencement" in that month, I went to 
Worcester, and began to gather pupils, boys and girls, and to organize 
my school. I found my predecessor, the genial Albert P. Marble, and his 
family, still living in the apartments included in my salary. He received 
me with the greatest kindness, and proposed that as I was an unmarried 
man, I should allow him to continue to live where he was in the Academy 
building, and make my home with him. To this I cheerfully and grate- 
fully agreed, and thenceforth we were the best of friends. He aided me, 
a really rather timid youngster of twenty-two, in finding out how to be 
principal of an academy which had been broken up and had to be put 
together again. He was already principal of the Dix Street grammar 
school, and shortly afterwards became Superintendent of the Worcester 
public schools, a position which he held with ability for many years. 

"The school had to be built up as practically a new school. The ulti- 
mate aim of the trustees and principal was a preparatory school for boys; 
but it was not deemed best to begin with so clearly narrowed a policy. 
The boys who wished to be prepared for college were to receive special 
attention; but girls, as well as boys, were to be admitted, and, so far as 
possible, the qualifications, desires, or needs of a great variety of pupils 
were to be met. Girls then were not preparing for college in great num- 
bers. I can remember no real college for young women in the Eastern 
States at that time, except Vassar. 

"I soon had a fair number of pupils, perhaps about thirty, and found 
that I could not attempt to teach them all. I was so fortunate as to secure 
for preceptress Miss Mary A. Hakes, and I was under constant indebted- 
ness to her for her admirable assistance in the conduct of the school. 

"Although, for obvious reasons, I thus emphasize the work for students 
preparing for college, I cannot forget the other pupils at the Academy 
during my stay there. We had a fine set of boys and girls. Perhaps the 
most of them belonged in Worcester, and lived at home. Others were 
from nearby towns, some of them coming to school daily by rail, others 
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boarding in Worcester. Most of them were in earnest in their work, and 
had an honorable record for proficiency. A good number of them belonged 
to some of the classes in which we taught those who were preparing for 
college. We looked to them as much as to any others for hearty good will 
and loyalty in supporting the life and the honor of the school. In general, 
I believe that friendly, even affectionate relations prevailed among us all, 
and I think of all our pupils with deep gratitude and affection. 

"But the first year of this epoch, 1868-69, was a year of strenuous work, 
although we probably never used the word 'strenuous' to describe it. I 
know that I acquired a dyspepsia which proved my overthrow from teach- 
ing for a time, and from which I was long in recovering. I was young and 
of a nervous temperament, and I taught more hours than one has a right 
to teach. I had Latin, Greek, and the more advanced secondary mathe- 
matics as my part, and I did something with physical science, French, 
bookkeeping, and other subjects. But although the number of students 
did not become very large, I know that I was hard at work about all the 
time, and I spent some of my own money in trying to improve the school- 
rooms. 

"On the whole I saw so little of what I hoped to see that it ill becomes 
me to say much of what I had in mind to do. From the first, I hoped that 
I might do something for building up a school that should take an honor- 
able part in the right education of American boys; giving them a thorough 
training in the studies then most valued as laying a foundation for a sound 
and liberal education, Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and striving to 
quicken in them an elevated ethical and religious life. I had read with 
deep interest the "Tom Brown at Rugby" and the "Tom Brown at 
Oxford" of Thomas Hughes; and I said to myself: 'An American Rugby, 
so far as differing conditions allow, is our ideal for Worcester Academy.' 
Therefore, one of the first books which I took from the Worcester Public 
Library was the Life of Dr. Thomas Arnold, the great head-master of 
Rugby. The most of it that I now remember is that he enumerated the 
three most essential requisites of character in a schoolmaster as 'the 
spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind,' and that he desired the 
teacher to have 'a lively manner.' 'Also that is not necessary that 
this school, to be successful, should have a hundred, two hundred, or 
several more hundred pupils, but that it should be 'a school of Christian 
gentlemen.' Parenthetically I may say that, ten years later, I visited 
Rugby (with dear Prof. John Larkin Lincoln) , and I got a little glimpse of 
what Arnold had given to that school through his manly power to realize 
his exalted ideals. 

"The Academy building in which I had to work did not altogether 
please me. It was the building occupied years before my time by the 
American Antiquarian Society, near Lincoln Square; and one of its valued 
traditions was that Elihu Burritt, 'the learned blacksmith,' had acquired 
there a part of his education, independently of teachers. It was really 
a fine old 'Colonial' building, as I see it now in retrospect, and am no 
longer under the sway of the prevalent decadent taste of the mid-nineteenth 
century, which obscured the recognition of the finer charm of the archi- 
tecture of the earlier days. It sat in ample ground, under noble elms. 
But the Academy was not well placed, for the neighborhood was con- 
stantly becoming less favorable for a school. It was noisy, beginning to 
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be grimy, and the better people were leaving it. I occasionally visited 
the hill where the Academy now is, and often east covetous eyes on the 
unused building which then was known as 'Dale Hospital,' from its most 
recent use as a hospital for soldiers of the Civil War. In my first annual 
report to the trustees I urged the desirability' of a change of site, and, 
perhaps not then, but certainly at other times in private, I told of my 
desire to transfer the Academy to the 'Dale Hospital' building. Finally, 
anticipating my most sanguine expectations, towards the end of the first 
quarter of the school year beginning in September, 1869, the trustees 
informed me that at the end of that quarter I was to go with the Academy 
and with all that belonged to it to the top of the hill where I had desired 
to be. The trustees had bought the building. 

"When the autumn recess came, I packed up everything and rode up 
to the new home of the school with the last load of miscellaneous property. 
Then followed the first term in the new home. It was a- cold winter, and 
I remember that the unoccupied parts of our big building wei'e very chilling 
to my enthusiasm. Probably the most of our pupils came with us from 
Lincoln Square. One and another friend of the school gave me encourag- 
ing words, and urged me to make the building my monument; but I 
tended at times to become disillusioned, and to whisper that I feared that 
it might prove my sepulchre. The trustees had used up their funds in 
purchasing the building, and they told me that I must take my own risks 
as to remuneration for my work. I do not remember that that particu- 
larly disturbed me, although it was not so comfortable, of course, as to 
have a salary, however small, and it probably added its weight to other 
discouragements. I really had gone a little beyond my physical strength, 
my physician advised rest and change, and I found that the zest for 
teaching was going from me. Therefore I finally decided, perhaps rashly 
and mistakenly, to seek permanent release from my work, and resigned 
my position as principal in January, 1870, with a pretty definite intention 
of never teaching again, if I could avoid it. I knew in later j^ears that I 
ought to have been less precipitate than I then was in coming to my 
decision; but, with the light that I then had, it seemed to me that the 
speediest ending of my work would be the best. 

"So far as my further fortunes are concerned, I may say that I retired 
to Cape Cod for a time to rest, declined an offer to resume teaching at 
New London, N. H., and at the end of the summer of 1870 I was unex- 
pectedly called to Brown University to teach Greek for a year in the 
absence of Prof. Albert Harkness. I accepted the call, and finally con- 
tinued to teach there, with a few years of absence on leave, until 1915. 
I used my leaves of absence, of a year or more at a time, for study in 
Europe, mainly in Germany, and for shorter periods in Italy and France, 
for teaching privately in America and in Europe, and in 1891-92 for service 
in Greece as annual director of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. Beginning my work at Brown University as a teacher of 
Greek, I for many years taught Latin also; and from 1892 to 1915 I 
taught the History of Art. 

"Compared with the large work done under Principal Abercrombie 
during more than a quarter of a century, what I have thus far sketched 
may seem meagre, but some one had to give some of his strength to the 
day of small beginnings. 
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"In closing this sljetch, I desire to put this on record that Worcester 
Academy would have ceased to exist fifty years ago, if Samuel Stillman 
Greene had not intervened to save and perpetuate it. He saw that it 
had a reason for its existence, and that it could render a large service to 
the cause of sound education. Until his death in 1883 he worked untir- 
ingly to build it up ; attracting persons to its support ; guiding, encouraging 
and inspiring principals and trustees. I was about to call him the Father 
of the school, but, if in justice to the early founders, that is not his proper 
title, it is just to regard him as the true Foster-Father of Worcester Acad- 
emy. " 

Professor Poland, now retired from all activities, lives in literary leisure 
at 53 Lloyd St., Providence, R. I., but spends his summers at his farm- 
home in Grasmere, N. H. 

DAVID WESTON, D.D. 

The Fourteenth Principal, 1870 — 1872 

David Weston was born in North Middleboro, Mass., January 26, 1836. 
Of his youth prior to entering Brown, the biographer is able to gather no 
contemporary record. 

He was graduated from the university in 1859, and, after a theological 
course at Newton, was graduated from that institution in 1862. His first 
pastorate was with the Pleasant Street Church in Worcester, a position 
which he gave up at the request of the Trustees of Worcester Academy, 
of which board he was a member, to assume the principalship in 1870. 

The school had shown signs of renewed vigor in its new location on 
Union Hill under the two-year administration of his predecessor, Mr. 
Poland, at this time retiring to accept the instructorship in Greek at 
Brown. Of his term, the trustees' records make no mention save of his 
"re-election" in 1871. The event of his administration seems to have 
been the admission (1870) of "ladies" to room in a building of the school, 
the South Wing of the present Davis Hall; an arrangement which con- 
tinued in vogue until 1881. 

In December, 1871, Mr. Weston resigned, to be succeeded by Principal 
Smith, who had not yet completed his senior year of collegiate work. 
Mr. Weston resumed preaching for a time in his former city church, and 
subsequently in the same year (1872) in the Central Church of Salem. 
In this latter charge he continued only a short time, as he was called to 
the professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the Colgate Theological 
Seminary, which office he held until his death February, 21, 1875, at the 
early age of thirty-nine. 

A student of his time as theological professor describes him as a "charac- 
teristic Yankee grubber after ecclesiastic dry-stuff; not especially urbane 
or refined; but loaded with church antiques and cast-off clothing; yet a 
man of gentle spirit and high ideals, most rigid in upholding scholarly 
standards. " 

He received in 1873 the degree D.D. from Rochester University. Doctor 
Weston is described by his personal acquaintances as a scholar of high 
standing, a preacher of commanding gifts, a genial comrade, brimful of 
the finest humor, honored and beloved of all his acquaintances, who 
mourned his untimely decease. 
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JOHN DAY SMITH, LL.D. 

The Fifteenth Principal, 1872 — 1875 

Principal Smith was bom in Litchfield, Maine, February 25, 1845. 
He was the son of Edward G. and EUzabeth (Brown) Smith. The fact 
that he is still living and that he exhibits a continual interest in Academy 
affairs makes the more easy the task of the historian, and gives to this 
present sketch the nature of an autobiography. 

Young Smith attended the common schools of his native town and one 
term in the Litchfield Academy in the fall of 1861. In the summer of 
1862, at the age of seventeen, he enlisted, for three years or the war, in 
the 19th Maine Volunteers. With his regiment he served in the Army 
of the Potomac, and participated in nearly a score of battles, chief among 
which were Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, The Wilderness, Cold Harbor, 
and Petersburg. Slightly wounded at Gettysburg and severely hurt at 
the Weldon Railroad (June, 1864), he passed his convalescence in Federal 
hospitals in Washington and vicinity, and was discharged from service 
just before the close of the Civil War. 

Mr. Smith then began teaching in common schools, coincidently con- 
tinuing work in preparation for college. Teaching briefly as principal of 
Gardiner Academy, 1867, and Monmouth Academy, 1869-70, he was a 
student in the Waterville Classical Institute, 1866-68, and therefrom he 
was graduated. With these interruptions, necessary to replenish his 
funds, he entered Colby in 1868; and there acquitted himself with honor 
for nearly two yeafs. Believing he could better himself at Brown he 
entered that institution in 1870, and was graduated there in 1872, holding 
sufficiently high rank to win election to Phi Beta Kappa. 

In mid-senior year, Mr. Smith was offered the principalship of Worcester 
Academy; and, by permission of the Brown faculty, accepted the position, 
beginning work in the school in February, 1872. In this latter half of 
the current academic year, there were about seventy-five students, of 
whom approximately one third were ladies. Mr. Smith drew up a college 
preparatory course for boys, and a similar one for the other sex. His 
assistants at first were all women; but in 1872-73 he had the help of 
Frank B. Greene, son of Professor S. S. Greene, the famous second principal 
of the Academy and the then honored and efficient trustee. There were 
no graduates in June 1872, but three were given diplomas in 1873. For 
the academic year 1873-4 there were enrolled one hundred and fifty-five 
students; eleven of these graduated, all but one of whom were girls. 
In 1874-5 six boys and three girls received the diploma of the school; 
and it is worth recording that of the six graduates four won Phi Beta 
Kappa degree in college work. 

Mr. Smith, in his reminiscences of the period, recalls the patriachal, 
though fresh and benevolent face of the then president of the trustees, 
Hon. Isaac Davis, of whose kindness, tact, and generosity Mr. Smith 
speaks with appreciation. 

In May, 1874, the principal's wife (Mary H. Chadbourne), who was 
numbered in his faculty list, died suddenly. In November of the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Smith himself was taken ill and heeded medical advice 
to go South in the hope of regaining health. His hope being realized in 
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the course of a year, during which he was employed in the Interior De- 
partment, he engaged in legal study in Columbian tjniversity, Washington, 
D. C, taking the degree of LL.B. in 1878, and of LL.M. three years later. 
He taught constitutional law in Howard University 1882-5; and in 1886 
removed to Minneapolis, Minn., where he has since resided. In 1889 he 
was elected to the House in the legislature, and later served as Senator 
in that body, 1891-1895. He was elected Justice of the District Court of 
Minneapolis in 1904, and was re-elected in 1910. He has now retired from 
active work, though continuing unabated interest in civic affairs of his 
adopted city, Minneapolis. 

He held the honor of Lecturer on American Constitutional Law in the 
University of Minnesota from 1888-1905; was Commander of the 
Minnesota G. A. R. for 1893; and was President of the State Chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution in 1907. His present address is 
2720 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

NATHAN LEAVENWORTH, A. M. 

The Sixteenth Principal, 1875 — 1882 

The last member of this series of principals was born in Stepney, Conn., 
a son of Eli and Sarah (Lord) Leavenworth, June 20, 1849. 

He attended the schools of his birth-town until ready for college pre- 
paratory course, when he attended the Connecticut Literary Institution 
and also the Academy at New Hampton, N. H. He entered Brown in 
1870, purposing at that time to study for the ministry. In course of his 
college career he engaged in teaching in the schools of Providence in addi- 
tion to his college work, and so became impressed with a teacher's oppor- 
tunity as a leader and guide of youth. Becoming more and more con- 
vinced that it was easier to "direct the mind of the young than to per- 
suade the old," he began his career as a teacher rather than as a preacher, 
but to the end of his life he conscientiouslj' combined activity in church 
work with school duties. His surviving widow quotes him as calling the 
Academy "The child of his adoption and that he hoped to see the campus 
covered with buildings, and to become the Rugby of America." 

Graduating from Brown in 1874, with" scholastic honor, he directly was 
appointed teacher of mathematics in the Academy. In the next school 
year he was given charge of the classical languages in which department 
he continued to the end of his life. 

In December, 1875, upon the sudden resignation of Principal Smith, 
he was appointed acting principal; and, at the end of that academic year, 
was elected by the Trustees to the office of Principal. 

The writer of this article, as instructor in mathematics and science, was 
associated with Principal Leavenworth during a term of four years (1878- 
1882), and can witness the truth of some biographer of the Principal when 
he says: "It was a time in the history of the school when good work 
needed to be done in a spirit of devotion and faith; and to such work he 
gave himself with such energy as he had." His success pertained rather 
to his classroom work than to his official headship of the school; and he 
left school discipline largely in the hands of self-appointed assistants; 
a proceeding not wholly wise in theory or practice. 
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In 1880, the attendance of ladies as resident pupils ceased; and thence- 
forth its membership has been confined to boys, excepting that, for a short 
period, the fair sex was allowed the privilege of attending as 'day students.' 

Early in the academic year, 1881-2, Principal Leavenworth was taken 
ill with the disease (appendicitis) the true pathology of which was just at 
that period becoming known; but at that date operative procedure was 
not prompt as now, and he speedily succumbed to its logical sequel — 
peritonitis, and died on Nov. 1, 1882, at the age of thirty-three. His 
interment is in Rural Cemetery and his widow, Mrs. Frances Woodman 
Leavenworth, is a resident of the city. 

Principal Leavenworth, in the opinion of his few intimates, " possessed, 
in addition to his scholarship, an aptness which gave him success in the 
classroom; a gentle, sympathizing spirit which won the confidence of his 
pupils; and he showed marked qualities of christian character in his 
active effort for the moral welfare of his pupils." 

The Executive Committee of the School, recording their official recongi- 
tion of his death, praise his "constant and continued sacrifice of personal 
comfort and means in behalf of the School he loved to a degree better 
known to us than to others, and inspired in us the warmest admiration." 

AN AFTER=WORD 

December — 1918 

The completing of this series of sketches, undertaken two years ago at 
the request of Doctor Abercrombie, finds his name now added to the list of 
his sixteen predecessors in office. 

Very fortunately for this institution, the data for its history for the 
last third of a century are not so lamentably meager as those of the earlier 
years. 

The time is opportune and a reasonable leisure seems soon to be available 
for putting into permanent historical form the very important story of 
the rise of the Academy, from its weak and comparatively inefficient 
condition of the early eighties, to its present rank among the foremost 
secondary schools of our country. For this chronicle, no pen can be so 
interesting, no memory so fertile in essential and important details as 
those of the Principal-Emeritus. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that he will, before long, undertake to put 
into printed record the story so familiar to his mind, so interesting to 
friends of the school, and so essential to the record of its history. 

Pending, however, the fruition of this hope, it has been deemed appro- 
priate to incorporate as an addendum to this volume, the following critical 
sketches of the Principal-Emeritus, from the versatile pens of alumni of 
the Academy, all three present or former members of its faculty; and 
there is also added a brief sketch of the new Principal, Mr. Holmes, al- . 
ready winning notable success in school administration — "achieving the 
honorable!" 

George 0. Ward, 

School Physician. 

(1888 et seq.) 
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DOCTOR ABERCROMBIE, PRINCIPAL=EMERITUS 

Doctor Abercrombie, Principal, is a phrase ingrained in the memory, 
the ideas, and the life of every person who has been associated with the 
modern Worcester Academy, unless indeed he belongs to that older genera- 
tion which knew not "Doctor," and to whom "Mister" Abercrombie 
was leader. The school and its long-time principal lie inseparable in the 
experiences and conceptions of all those who in the broader sense con- 
stitute the Academy. And now it is the outstanding task to introduce him 
to the alumni under the strange title, Principal-Emeritus, and to endeavor 
to suggest what his work here has meant to the school, to the old boys, 
and to himself. Fully aware of the impossibility of adequately accom- 
plishing this, and realizing that it is to be written, not by the pen of anyone 
at the present moment, but rather by the future usefulness of the school 
and of its hundreds of alumni, an attempt is made by calling in the willing 
service of three of the Doctor's old pupils. One speaks particularly of 
him as a man, learning from all the circumstances of his surroundings 
and opportunities, and teaching others what he at priceless cost had 
learned himself. Another, of him as builder, devoting himself to the 
development of a great school. Another, of him as idealist and inspirer, 
as of one from whom "virtue" proceeded into the lives of others wherever 
it could find lodgment, as it did from the person of the Great Teacher. 
These themes must perforce overlap and blend, being merely different 
sides of one masterful character. 

Learner and Teacher 

To get the facts and trend of Doctor Abercrombie's earlier life it is not 
necessary to subject him to interview, nor to lie in wait for moments of 
garrulous mood, when the fiood-gates of self-revelation are open. He 
has always been fond and fortunate in drawing from his rich stores of 
experience and impression, not merely to "adorn a tale" in conversation, 
but also to "point a moral" in chapel talk or in personal exhortation with 
a hopeful or a recalcitrant. Tobe Hardtimes, his personal negro body- 
servant, has lived in the recitals of the common thrashings which he and 
his young master received from the impartial black "mammy." The 
robins, tipsy from gorging themselves on "china berries," are vivid in the 
tales of the well-remembered luxuriance of the Southland. His resent- 
ment against the unfair and bullying threats of a tyrannical teacher of 
his has made him quick to see the boy's side of a chfficulty with a hasty 
instructor. His blunder in addressing the first boy he ever caUed up to 
recite by mister, and his quick perception and correction of the error, has 
served as warning to many an awkward new teacher. His rivalry for the 
earliest peas with the jovial ^'ermont neighbor, who tied imitation blos- 
soms on the half-grown vines and called him over to enjoy over hirn a 
momentary surprise and triumph, will enliven the gardening of his coming 
leisure years. Not only these interesting side-lights, but the epochal 
crises of his life as well, have been on his ready lips when occasion called 
for them. 

Not merelv because the salient facts of his life are so well known to his 
boys, but also because we hope to have them in pictures from his own pen. 
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is the task of the present scribe a brief one. Custom demands certain 
details, however. He was born in Bolhng Green, Macon Co., Ahibama, 
Nov. 25, 1853, the son of a southern father and a northern mother. Their 
names were Milo Boiling and Sarah Carroll (Greenleaf) Abercrombie. The 
father's Whig principles were reflected in the name bestowed upon the 
son, Daniel Webster, a name in little repute in the South in those da^'s. 
Here on his father's plantation the youngster played and fared the sunny, 
care-free days with his companions and darky attendants; here he was 
daily thrilled with the secrets whispered to him by Nature, that greatest 
teacher of youth. Here he rode and walked with his wise father, whose 
early death broke this companionship ere it had fully matured. Here he 
hstened to the tales of his mother, and her stories and descriptions of her 
beloved north, so different in many ways from the plantation environment. 
Here the tutors, but still most of aU the mother, implanted the germs of 
those studies which have become a life-long delight. 

Then the scene changes. The devastation of the Civil War rolls over 
the home in its relentless march. The father is dead; the familjr fortunes 
are ruined. The steps of the sad little group turn to that northern state, 
the scene of the mother's own childhood memories, and of the children's 
fond dreams. Life begins almost anew. There are the harsh contacts 
of the strange boy with the unsj-mpathetic city lads. But along with 
this is the joy in the growing consciousness of his power, as it is developed 
by association and competition with his fellows. When the proper time 
comes he hears the great President Eliot announce to him as he sits among 
a roomful of eager candidates his very honorable admission to Harvard, 
the shrine whose name he had lisped in earliest childhood in the southern 
home. And with little change the college life begins. 

To be a student at Harvard then meant more perhaps than at any other 
period in the history of the university. Teachers like Palmer, Peabody, 
and Norton were in their prime, and their pupils sat beneath them as the 
Greek boys before Plato and Aristotle. Longfellow and Lowell were 
familiar figures about the walks of the college town. The streets and 
surrounding country were rich in inspiring associations of colonial and 
revolutionary times. And in the youth himself was that open desire, 
that ready appreciation, that strong purpose which, like the bee, turns to 
honey the essence of every flower it visits. 

During these years the purpose to devote himself to the profession of 
law developed, and he entered the office of a prominent lawyer in northern 
Vermont. But after a few months he was called aside by an urgent request 
to fill a vacancy in St. Mark's School, which he accepted as a temporary 
expedient, httle reahzing that, in this change, the hand of constructive 
fate was leading him into his great life-work in a career that he had always 
looked upon as to him most unwelcome. But it was the deciding step, 
and from that hour to this he has been, yea, till his last hour no matter 
what be his official connection will remain, a leader and inspirer of boys. 
His success as a teacher was immediate and complete. And a year or less 
later, we find him accepting a position as classical instructor at Vermont 
Academy at Saxton's River, an institution of quite different character. 
Here his duties placed him amid a select group of pleasant neighbors and 
associates, with his gardens and trout brooks for the leisure moments. 
And to this circle he brought in December of his first year his bride, 
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Miss Emily Foote Brainerd, of St. Albans. Here were born the first two 
children, a daughter and a son. And here, in his work and in his home, took 
form those powers of will, of leadership, of devotion that have so strongly 
characterized him, and have made him the lover and inspirer of boys. 

Four years later came the call to Worcester, a call that meant a greater 
opportunity. But what mortal saw the greatness of the opportunity? 
He himself could have seen it only dimly. Shall we not rather say that 
the opportunity was only potential; that the young teacher's resolution 
and foresight forced it to open door after door at his bidding? By the 
untimely death of Principal Leavenworth he was made acting principal 
when he had been less than two terms in the school. 

This was in 1882, and during the long years since, more than a full 
generation, what a transformation has taken place! He found little, 
in material or prestige; he turns over to his successors every kind of 
assets. Among these are to be listed splendid equipment ,wide prestige, 
power to educate boys rightly, a strong body of Alumni, a large and en- 
thusiastic student body, and, in short, a secure place among the leading 
schools of the country. 

But to continue further in this vein would be to infringe upon the 
theme "the builder," developed below. In the new situation, however, 
he did not cease to be a learner. The difficult task that confronted him 
was in itself, and in the resourcefulness it evoked, a superb training. 
But his work brought him too into close association with strong men, 
whose influence was formative. There was Mr. Walker, strong and 
imperious, who quickly recognized the power and ability of the young 
man to whom the trustees had rather questioningly entrusted the helm 
of the school, and who from the start backed him with loyal support and 
financial aid. Then came Mr. Kingsley, the great-hearted, generous man, 
who challenged the hesitant Board of Trustees to daring plans with the 
words: "I'd rather go down on a Cunarder than on a mud-scow; gentle- 
men, come on board the Cunarder with me." And later developed the 
close intimacy with Judge Gaskill, the prince of friends and companions. 
And at the home was the home-maker, Mrs: Abercrombie, standing at his 
side, in joy and in stress of trial and perplexity, with unwearying devotion 
and the wise counsels of intuition. Meanwhile, there was accumulating 
the measureless affection and promise of the four children, arriving in 
proper alternation, Edith, Ralph, Esther, and "Baby Dan." 

Very likely there is no record of the various subjects he taught in the 
earliest days in the Academy. By the later eighties however, it had 
narrowed down to Greek and English, and soon to the beloved Greek. 
In the glowing classroom the peculiarities of the Greek language were made 
to rest on universal principles, appealing to one's commonsense, and we 
learned to call a certain brand of dative a true dative because it was a 
true dative. The cardinal facts were hammered upon until a boy felt 
himself "worthy of bonds" if he ventured the conviction that an in- 
truding subjunctive could justify its presence by being in "indirect dis- 
course, " and until a wag took mild revenge by inflicting upon the editorial 
page in the monthly Academy, "the final finality of fife is not finally to 
know final clauses. " 

Yet faithful as he was in these essentials of drill, it is not for these that 
his pupils remember the hours in his classroom. The pages of the Anabasis 
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were merely a screen across which walked living men: Xenophon, the 
resourceful, Cyrus, the royal friend, and Menon, the treacherous. And 
in Homer, that wonder-realm of fiction and of reality, the godhke Aga- 
memnon and all his compeers from the wily Odysseus to the hobbling 
Hephaestus came down and, showing themselves "men of like passions 
with ourselves, " told us in "winged words" the great facts of life and con- 
duct, told us the thing? that we know ourselves in our heart of hearts, the 
dower of wisdom innate in all humanity. 

In the earlier days at the Academy, when he took for himself an equal 
share of hours of teaching, he personallj^ attended to most the details of 
administration. He might turn from threatening a delinquent term-bill 
debtor with legal penalties to considering the request of a youth to visit 
the city to buy the required waste basket in grape season. But there is 
no better evidence of his ability as an administrator than his skill later in 
divesting himself of these distracting details, one after another, and thus 
becoming able to devote himself to the great problems of the school, never, 
however, to the extent of denying his counsel to the youngest boy. 

Of course his light could not be "hid under a bushel." Alluring offers 
came to him. Twice he was offered the presidency of colleges. Other 
schools sought him. A great publishing firm was persistent in seeking 
his services. But his determination was unshakable in remaining at the 
task to which he had set his hand. Two years only he took a respite from 
his cares, two years spent in Europe, the first mainly in Germany, making 
incidentally a thorough study of the German educational system, and the 
other in wider travel, including Egypt, Palestine, and the hallowed scenes 
of Greece with its child, Sicily, and its great foster-child, Rome. In 1883 
Brown University gave him the degree of A.M.; in 1898, Colby, LL.D.; 
and in 1911, Dartmouth, Litt.D. He has been President of the Harvard 
Teachers' Association, of the Massachuetts Schoolmasters' Association, 
of the Brown Teachers' Association, of the Worcester Economic Club, 
and is a Trustee of Brown and of Newton. 

But, as his successor, Mr. Holmes, wrote in a fine characterization some 
years ago: "The big thing in the Doctor's life is the school. It is that 
he loves. How much he does for it, how much he has done for it in the 
past, perhaps only one other now knows. He is not the man to tell of the 
letters written to secure business openings or scholarships, of the kind 
words said, of the cheering interviews, the midnight fight for an erring 
boy, the desperate struggle with enrooted evil, the quiet, helpful word 
revealing new horizons, the naked sword of truth thrust through the 
heart of a liar." 

Learner and teacher always, teacher and learner still. Though in a 
sense he leaves the school, he cannot leave it. His policies and example 
will teach the school for years to come; indeed they are the universal 
principles of right and success. His words and precepts, emerging from 
the limbo of half-forgotten memories, will bring to his pupils, scattered 
over the whole earth, the solution in many an emergency. And in the 
long and happy years that we trust stretch ahead, he will learn more and 
more the riches of the consciousness of a noble life-work performed; 
he will learn more and more in well-earned lesiure the blessing of the 
companionship of friends and books; and he will continue learning and 
realizing the love and loyalty of his old boys, a possession which will be 
his forever. Fred D. Aldrich, '91. 
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Dr. D. W. Abercrombie, Principal Emeritus 

Principal of Worcester Academy, 1882-1918 
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The Builder 

Doctor Abercrombie came to the school m 1882 as instructor in Greek 
under Mr. Nathan Leavenworth as principal. He found an institution 
that had already had a checkered career of forty-eight years and had 
fluctuated between a farm school and a ladies' seminary, between life and 
death, but that now was domiciled on its present site on Union Hill. 
The hill was practically bald but for the coronet of the towers of Davis 
Hall — the old Dale Hospital used by the government during the Civil 
.War. Low wooden barracks, formerly stretched eastward from the 
building, but all had by this time disappeared except one, and that was 
used as a rubbish holder. Chapel and recitations were held in Alain 
Davis, which then had only two floors. Students lived in the two wings 
and dined in the basement of Main Davis under the Lego and T. C. A. 
rooms. The school was co-educational and mustered all told five teachers 
and eighty-eight pupils. 

Mr. Leavenworth died during the school year. The young instructor 
of Greek was asked to finish out the year as principal and was then elected 
for the following year. Poverty was written all over the institution. 
Pupils dropped away; friends lost heart and ordered mourning. The 
school might easily have gone to its grave in peace — and would have done 
so but for a purpose in the heart of a fighter. The very hopelessness of 
the case was a challenge. Having been called to an impossible task, the 
new principal determined to do the impossible. And he has done it. 

Until Doctor Abercrombie gets ready to write his autobiography, no 
one will ever know the story of the struggle. The fight was not alone 
against poverty, but against low ideals and narrow sectarianism. What 
he accomplished was almost in the face of his Board of Trustees, or rather 
accomplished by recreating his board, both its personnel and its vision. 
Fortunately his fighting temperament found a staunch admirer in the 
bellicose and great-minded president of the board, Mr. Joseph H. Walker. 
Stories of the dealings of these two men read like the encounters of Zeus 
and the Titans, only the former did not fight each other, but rather shocked 
and provoked and dared one another into great accomphshment for the 
school. The principal threw down the challenge of new vision and im- 
probable hopes; the president first reared and plunged and then charged 
the new problem like a war horse. One of the first results of this strange 
copartnership was a new house for the principal, which released more 
rooms for the use of boys. Then came the "dormer floor" in Davis; 
then steam heat and electric lights to take the place of stoves and kerosene. 
Next the "barracks" was cleaned out in part and the space used for a 
gymnasium. These changes were mostly makeshifts, for the great needs 
of the school were a recitation hall and more boys. This larger proposition 
of a new building was put up squarely to Mr. Walker. Mr. Abercrombie 
bearded the hon in his den and, by what miracle is not related, so opened 
up the vistas of future greatness for the school that the large-hearted 
president "came across." Walker Hall was built and was dedicated in 
February, 1890; a new floor was put into Davis between the chapel floor 
and ceiling; and the future growth of the school was assured. 

From this time on there has been a regular succession of buildings and 
a constant improvement or enlargement of the existing property. In 
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1892 and 1893 came Dexter Hall, the new and, for that day, elegant 
dormitory, and Adams Hall, where adequate provision could be made for 
feeding a growing school. The former was secured by the will of Mr. 
Wm. H. Dexter, for many years the treasurer of the school; and the latter 
was the gift of Deacon Cook, of the old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
though named for one of the truest friends the school ever had, Dr. Robert 
J. Adams, of the Board of Trustees. 

Changes in the trend of educastion now made imperative the enlargement 
of the school's equipment for the teaching of science and the mechanic arts. 
Mr. Abercrombie was one of the first educators to sense this trend, and 
though a lifelong champion of classical studies, took promptly in hand the 
working out of the newer ideal for secondary education. By the erection 
of the Kingsley Laboratories in 1897, Worcester Academy took rank with 
the foremost schools of the country, if indeed she did not lead the van, 
in the intensive culture of the sciences. This mangificent group of lab- 
oratories, ministering to all the branches of technical education suited to 
secondary instruction, was the gift of Hon. Chester W. Kingsley, of 
Cambridge, Mass., the man who lives in the tradition of the school as he 
who prayed for "the hand to get and the heart to give." His giving 
certainly proved a wonderful blessing to the Academy, inspired and 
directed as it was by the wisdom of our great principal. 

Practical sense and idealism . brought about the next addition to our 
equipment. The separate heating plants of the different buildings were 
becoming a wasteful encumbrance. Accordingly, out of the earnings of 
the school was built in 1905 a central heating and power plant, while over 
the same area on the higher level of the campus arose the beautiful "Mega- 
ron. " Connecting this building with the gymnasium of Walker Hall, 
our first swimming pool was constructed. The "great room" became at 
once the centre of our quieter recreational life — a gathering place for 
reading and games, and a hall of memories, where trophies and records 
of various kinds are preserved. It give us also an adequate room for 
socials, receptions, and lectures. 

By this time we had outgrown our limited and fast contracting campus. 
With each new building that had been a shifting of tennis courts, diamond, 
and track; but now came the ideal of an adequate and permanent athletic 
field. Judge Gaskill, the then president of the trustees, was Doctor 
Abercrombie's co-agitator and co-adjutor in this enterprise, and when the 
great thirteen-acre field was secured out beyond the Crompton estate and 
the Field House erected. Doctor Abercrombie took great pleasure in 
naming the field for him. So fully does this field meet our athletic needs 
that it seems hardly likely that we shall outgrow it. 

In 1912 came the purchase of East Cottage, made necessary by the 
growth of the school. Additional rooms were built also on the third floor 
of Walker Hall in place of the old laboratories. The next year the house 
now occupied as the Infirmary was secured, and thus our equipment made 
complete for the care' of sickness. The crowning feature of Doctor Aber- 
crombie's long constructive career is the new gymnasium, which is ac- 
knowledged to be without a peer in secondary schools. Its magnificent 
floor space, with gallery running track, its beautiful swimming pool 
twenty-five by seventy-five feet, its filtering plant, shower and locker 
rooms, trophy room, and tower room for the musical societies, make this 
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buidling an object of pride to the school and to the city. The entire school 
equipment and endowment are now reckoned at seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Beyond the solid earth of achievement stretches the slcy of ideals and 
hopes. Doctor Abercrombie has lived and builded for the future and has 
projected his heart and his brain well beyond the horizon of his term of 
years. He has already sketched before the board his next enterprise — 
a house for the "lower school, " with its own masters' quarters and cuisine, 
and a chapel where the rehgious ideals of the school may find adequate 
expression. But these dreams are for the fulfilment of later days and 
others' toil. Though what has already been accomphshed is enough for 
one man's memorial, the greatest glory of Doctor Abercrombie's career 
is its incompleteness. He has followed the gleam to the margin of his 
powers and now turns over to his successor the quest and the inspiration. 

" young mariner, 
Down to the haven. 
Call your companions. 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas. 
And e'er it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam." 

Thus far the tale has confined itself to bricks — and bricks made for the 
most part without straw! But there is another tale of boys secured, 
characters built, lives inspired, that in the telling would take vastly 
longer if the facts were all known. But here we can tabulate only in part. 
The catalogues contain the figures of enrollment, and those in themselves 
are a record to be proud of. Beginning with a total of 76 in 1883, the first 
year of the Doctor's principalship, the numbers have risen persistently 
year by year to a maximum of 317. Teachers, too, have risen from 5 to 
21, in both cases more than 400%. And this rise has occurred in the face 
of constantly increased prices of tuition, from $169.50 in 1882 to a minimum 
of .$325 and a maximum of .1S750 in 1917. The totals earned in tuitions 
and spent in the care and education of boys for the past thirty-six years 
would run into the millions. 

The untabulated facts that He embedded in the personal memories of 
boys would make wonderful reading. The Doctor realizes, as all thought- 
ful people do, that his truly constructive work has lain in the spiritual 
realm. Indeed, the one regret that rises to consciousness as we review 
this great career is that the Doctor's wonderful energy had to be so largely 
drafted off into external construction — into money getting, plan drawing, 
building supervision — and that his unique powers as a teacher and char- 
acter builder could not be applied to their maximum. His friends all 
know that the most outstanding quality of his personality is its power to 
impress itself upon others. No man ever had a more positive influence. 
Sometimes the shock of contact with another personahty was too great 
for the weaker to endure, and one encounter finished the business. But 
where there was a substratum of real stuff in a boy, the Doctor's virile 
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touch brought life; and as the contacts multiphed through the years of 
schooling, it developed also vision and ambition and purpose. Hundreds 
of men now in their young and middle manhood look back with gratitude 
to their days of training, and thank the Doctor from their hearts for that 
discipline which is now yielding its fruit of righteousness. 

The true memorial of this great principalship is the intangible but 
eternally real increment of character Doctor Abercrombie has put into 
the world. Albert E. Bailey, '90. 

The Unconquerable Idealist 

If one were to seek a text from the Bible to characterize the great work 
of Doctor Abercrombie at Worcester, it would be taken from the chapter 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews where the heroes of faith are enumerated. 
"Faith is the substance of things hoped-for, the assurance of things not 
seen." The extraordinary thing about Worcester Academy during his 
principalship is the way in which things unseen have been its largest asset. 
And this was because Doctor Abercrombie was a man of indomitable faith. 

When I came to Worcester Academy in 1886, the institution consisted 
of one building, Davis Hall. Oh no; I beg your pardon. There was a 
second building, something like a wagon shed, which was used for a 
gymnasium. Davis Hall, while an excellent building in its way, was not 
better than scores of similar buildings in other small schools. But Wor- 
cester Academy in Davis Hall was a great school. It was great because 
of the spiritual values put into it by Doctor Abercrombie. I am inclined 
to think that the boys who were there in the days of meagre equipment 
were enabled to feel just as proud of the school as are the boys today. 

In the first place. Doctor Abercrombie was a great teacher. To my 
dying day, I shall never forget the revelation of intellectual and moral 
possibilities which came to me in his class room and in the rooms of the 
other teachers who had caught something of his spirit. My picture of 
an ideal old age when I retire from active work would be to spend two or 
three hours a day reading Homer with Doctor Abercrombie. As an 
interpreter of that great poet, he was a lasting inspiration to all the boys. 
And it was his faith in the capacity of boys to apprehend the best that 
gave him that power. He could get the same results with any subject 
During my senior year, a series of misfortunes made necessary various 
shifts in the teaching force. I seem to recall Doctor Abercrombie teaching 
by spells nearly every subject on the curriculum, as a teacher's illness or 
resignation left work unprovided for. In every case the same undaunted 
faith appeared. He required the very best .scholarship possible from the 
boys, and they discovered that it is really more fun to master a subject 
than to drift through it in careless fashion. No matter what were the 
limitations of the teaching force, he was satisfied with nothing less than 
the best. 

This undaunted idealism brought into being little by little the beautiful 
group of buildings of which we are now so proud. But the important 
thing to remember is that Doctor Abercrombie did not wait for the physical 
resources before doing the work which they were intended to make possible. 
By sheer faith he kept inspired in teachers and boys alike a spirit of high- 
mindedness which compelled inferior equipment to yield an astonishing 
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return In quality the work of the school was just as fine when there w^.. 
only the one building as it is today. I recall the dining-room in the base- 
ment of Davis Hall. It was anything but esthetically attractive. It 
would have been easy to let it become simply an eating-place. But 
Doctor Abercrombie would have reaffirmed the statement made to me 
once by a cultured man. Said he, "A gentleman never eats. He break- 
fasts, he lunches, he dines, but he never eats." We hungry boys were 
made to feel that the common meal might be a genuinely uplifting expe- 
rience if good manners and good taste were sedulously cultivated. To be 
invited to sit at the principal's table was an event. There one learned how 
a genuine gentleman gives to a meal a cultural value. When Adams Hall 
appeared, it created no new spiritual life. It simply gave adequate 
expression to what had for years been in existence. So the other build- 
ings, each in its way, became the visible forms of a spiritual reality which 
had always been aUve and crying for a better means of expression. In 
every one of them a world slow of understanding was finahy persuaded to 
beheve in something which the man of faith had for years loved and reahzed 

One of the most significant aspects of Doctor Abercrombie's adminis- 
tration is the way in which he blended the highest ideals of culture with 
a genuinely democratic social life. It is so easy for one who loves the 
beautiful to drift away from those who are not trained to appreciate what 
he loves. The man of faith saw high possibilities in every boy. He 
assumed that you wanted to be a gentleman. He held up before us the 
magnificent ideals of the best public schools of England. I remember 
the impressiveness with which he quoted to the boys in chapel the fine 
testimony, "An Eton boy may not lie." The discipline of the school was 
always inspired bj^ the faith that the self-control and self-respect of a 
gentleman might be cultivated in every one. Democracy for him meant 
not a levelling down, but a levelling up. 

This behef in democracy led Doctor Abercrombie to attempt the almost 
impossible task of maintaining a school so fine in equipment and stand- 
ards that it should be sought by men of wealth for their boys, while at 
the same time admitting boj's of promise who were poor in purse and often 
crude in manners to an absolute equality of life. No boj^ of right purpose 
was ever made to suffer any disability in the school on account of poverty. 
Some of the most useful of the graduates of the school today were encour- 
aged by Doctor Abercrombie's faith in them to take their place alongside 
boys of apparently far better advantages with no feeling of shame or of 
inferiority. What this generous policy of remitting fees and giving scholar- 
ships meant in the bookkeeping of a school always on scanty resources 
is known only to a few. A finer exhibition of genuine belief in democracy 
it would be hard to find. 

To have transformed the Academy in physical equipment from the one 
building of former years to the beautiful group of today is no small achieve- 
ment. To have increased the membership of the school as this has been 
accomplished is sufficient testimony to the ability of the principal. But 
greater than all these is the invisible spirit which has been embodied in 
the buildings and which lives on in the hearts of hundreds of alumni. 
It is precisely that combination of freedom and of loyalty to the finest 
things which is needed to make a democracy great. Worcester Academy 
stands today and will stand for years to come for the kind of education 
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best fitted to prepare citizens of the kind of world for the existence of which 
the allied nations are fighting today. High-minded self-control in a 
society free from snobbishness and dedicated to the common good came 
to be self-evidently good to the boys who felt the power of Doctor Aber- 
crombie's influence. 

And the best of it is that this great service can never end. It was a 
contribution of the man first of all, and so of the school as an instrument 
of that which he loved. And, thank God, the man still lives, and his 
idealism is as young and as eager as ever. Indeed, he will ever be a living 
force so long as the name of Worcester Academy shall endure. 

Gerald Birney Smith, '87. 
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THE NEW PRINCIPAL: SAMUEL FOSS HOLMES 

An alumni of the school are naturally interested in the career and per- 
sonality of the man who has been elected Principal of the Academy To 
those who have been graduated in the last eleven vears he is no unfamiliar 
figure. To older men, however, he is largely unknown, for his quiet work 
m the school has not been such that would bring him much into public 
notice. 

Samuel Foss Holmes was born in Portland, Alaine, March 9, 1881 the 
oldest son of Wilbur Fisk Holmes and Mary Howe Holmes! He 'was 
fitted for college at Kent's Hill Seminary, Kent's Hill, Maine. He 
attended Wesleyan University, where he was a member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. In 1904 he was graduated with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. The next two years Mr. Holmes spent as assistant in the 
English Department at Wesleyan. In 1906-1907 he was head of the 
English Department at Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, New 
York. Since then he has been teaching English at Worcester Academy; he 
was made Master in 1911. He married in 1908, Mary D. Adams, daughter 
of Dr. Enoch Adams of the Newton High School, "in 1910, Mr. Holmes 
received the degree of A.M. from Wesleyan University. 

Worthy of record here is the fact that Mary Evelyn Howe (later the 
mother of Principal Hohnes) served as a pupil-teacher under Principal 
Poland (1868) at the Lincoln Square location. This sterling woman had 
great satisfaction in her senior years in seeing her son at the head of an 
important department in the school of her youth, and though recently 
deceased (1918) she had the supreme happiness of having seen her son 
elected to the Headmastership of this modern school. 

Worthy also of note is the fact thrt Principal Smith, in his reminiscences 
to this historian, says that Dr. Adams, grandfather of ^Mrs. Holmes (the 
amiable wife of the present principal), had surgical care of young Corporal 
Smith, when he was invalided home with battle-wounds from the fields of 
the Civil War; and further, that Enoch Adams (father of Mrs. Holmes) 
was a pupil of Principal Smith in his early teaching days in the schools of 
Maine. 

Thus the mother of the Principal and the father of his wife were trained 
by the minds of the earlier generation of those men whose careers are the 
subject matter of this memorial brochure. 

Mr. Holmes's career at Worcester Academy has been one of success 
in administration as well as in teaching. As a teacher he has been a 
"flaming torch" — not merely a drill-master oi- a giver of knowledge, 
but a teacher of the humanities in the broadest sense of the word. He 
has been noted for the skill and thoroughness w'th which he articulated 
life in the greater world outside and the everyday tasks of our smaller 
life here. He has never neglected the ethical opportunities in teaching 
literature or the civic lessons of Washington's and Webster's great speeches 
as applied to our problems of today. The teaching of English has been 
to him the teaching of history, government, religion, morals, — in short 
all that make for good citizenship and personal happiness. In the details 
of his teaching his ideals have always been of the highest. The boy whose 
work was not neat, or accurate, or prompt was made to feel the iron hand 
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under the velvet glove. This firmness — strictness, the boys called it- 
was never merely autocratic or domineering, it was always kindly and for 
the best interests of the boys. They respected him and admired him, too, 
as a teacher for these quahties. As one boy said in effect: "When you 
go into Mr. Holmes's class room you always know who is the master. 
There he sits at his desk like old Sam Johnson, monarch of all he surveys." 
Another alumnus said to the Doctor once when he met him in New York, 
"Give my love to Mr. Holmes. Gee! how he made me work. " 

In the executive duties of the school Mr. Holmes has chosen to show 
his abilities in most unassuming ways. But during his eleven years at 
Worcester he has touched school life at many points — as teacher of Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking and later as head of the English Department, 
as librarian, as faculty editor of the Vigornia, chairman of the class or- 
ganizations, member of the eligibility committee, head of Dexter Hall 
Dormitory, head of the dining room. These are some of the interests 
that have claimed his time — though the Public Speaking, library and 
Vigornia had to be given over to other hands as his duties increased. But 
for the last six years he has carried at one and the same time the duties 
of Dining Hall head. Dormitory head, and head of the English Depart- 
ment, together with the committee work. To mention only one other 
thing: it was Mr. Holmes who proposed and with the co-operation of 
Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Towle drew up the "Worcester Academy Institutes" 
thus securing uniformity in the execution of school regulations. These 
"Institutes" are a compilation of the suggestions and traditions and the 
regulations drawn up by the senior members of the faculty for the use of 
the whole faculty. They have been of special value and almost indis- 
pensable to new teachers. 

As dormitory head of Dexter Hall, Mr. Holmes's ideals and methods 
have had a strong influence and a wholesome one. His own floor has been 
noted not only for its good order but for its esprit de corps. His vision, 
his power to share his ideals with his colleagues and make his plans clear 
to them have brought good to the school in many quiet ways. Never 
offering advice where it was not wanted, Mr. Holmes has always been 
ready to give counsel to his younger colleagues when it was asked. And 
often his quiet word of counsel has been ready also for the school boy in 
one difficulty or another — many an alumnus will remember the wise word 
or two, spoken perhaps in some social hour before the fire in the Dexter 
Hall study — words which return later to strengthen a determiniation to 
do the best that he may. 

The breadth of vision that Mr. Holmes has shown in school matters is a 
result to some extent, doubtless, of his travels abroad and of his wide 
friendships among educational leaders. His travels have been intensified 
largely in the British Isles, partly because he felt that England and Scot- 
land had most to offer him from a professional point of view, but largely 
because more than any other countries they claimed his affection. The 
summers of 1910, 1911, 1913, 1914 he spent in Great Britian, — not merely 
as a "tripper" but as one who stays long enough in one corner of the 
country to absorb its atmosphere and know its people. The summer of 
1912 he spent in Germany and France, in France especially coming to 
know something of the country outside of its towns. During the summer 
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of 1913, Mr. Holmes visited the famous English schools of Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Wmchester. The educational systems of these great schools, 
seen both at work and at play, no doubt widened his vision and presented 
our own methods in new light, all of which he found interesting from a 
professional point of view. 

Mr. Holmes's teaching has never been a mere matter of bread and 
butter and nothing more; his professional conscience has always been 
alert— the problems of the profession and its ideals are of keenest "interest 
to him. Among his friends he counts many of the leading secondary 
school masters of the country. His friendship for Doctor Abercrombie has 
been very warm. On many occasions, abroad, and to his colleagues on 
the faculty here, has Mr. Holmes acknowledged his debt to the Doctor 
as to one of the greatest schoolmastei-s of the time. The English Club of 
Boston, a group of college instructors, school principals, and well-known 
teachers of EngHsh has exerted a helpful influence upon Mr. Holmes, 
clarifying with its free discussion the ideals of the English teachers of 
today, and solving some of the problems that all schools of today are 
forced to meet. Thus Mr. Holmes brings to his new duties an intimate 
knowledge of the problems and experiences of other schools like Worcester 
Academy. 

The abilities and achievements of Mr. Holmes have not been without 
recognition by other schools than this, for offers have come to him from 
here and there, both in the east and the west. 

The general impression one gets of the Academy's new principal is this 
one of broad vision. He lives not for today or tomorrow, but for all time. 
He sees not merely the little tasks at hand, but the larger end to be attained. 
His interests are broad. He loves travel and men and books. He makes 
good friends and keeps them. He is interested not only in teaching but 
in living, not only in schools but in the world. And above and beyond 
all else he would have others share his experiences and his vision. He 
would open the eyes of his boys to the glorious opportunities that are 
theirs — the power of the character that comes as a result of each days' 
task faithfully done, as a result of the right choice made in the little 
matters of each day, the power of good habits, of kind deeds and pleasant 
memories — wealth which neither time nor tide can take from them. 

S. L. Garrison. 



